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NOTE BY THE EDITORS 


TuE reports which form the substance of this book were 

' prepared by selected writers at the invitation of a Committee 
appointed by the Diocesan Council of the National Mission 
of Repentance and Hope, to consider ‘ National and Social 
Issues.’ A few of them are printed in full, from others extracts 
have been taken, while from a third class materials have been 
drawn and embodied in fresh form ; in which case the initials 
appended are: first, those of the original writer, then those of 
the reviser.. The reasons for this variety of treatment are 
(1) to avoid repetitions, several writers having traversed much 
the same ground; (2) the desirability of enriching reports 
with new and local matter not accessible to the original 

writer ; and (3) the fact that, valuable as the reports were, they 
by no means covered the entire field. This necessitated the 
introduction of subjects of national importance, the exclusion 
of which would, in the opinion of the Editors, have impaired 
the interest and value of the book. 

Hach writer must be regarded as responsible for his own 
views and suggestions, the responsibility of the Committee 
only extending to their publication. 

It should be borne in mind that Church Reform was a 
subject not referred to the Committee. Wherever a writer 
has introduced paragraphs bearing on this subject they have 
been excluded. This abstinence should not be taken to imply 
that the Committee does not consider Church Reform of urgent 
importance, but simply that its discussion was not authorised 
by the body which appointed it and assigned its limits. 
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Care has been taken, where specific reforms are advocated, 
to avoid detail. About principles Christian men are in 
general agreement, but method must be left to those who 
possess practical knowledge and organising ability. 

Where, as in several reports, parliamentary or municipal 
action is invited, the intervention of the Church need not 
be deemed presumptuous, for it is obvious that neither Parlia- 
ment nor Municipality can act effectively unless supported 
by public opinion, which it is the duty of the National Church, 
as a public educator, to create. 

Some of the subjects introduced are suitable for treatment 
at men’s or women’s Bible Classes and Societies; others will 
be more profitably dealt with in study circles. For this 
purpose a list of useful books at moderate prices has been 
appended. 
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FOREWORD 


WirtHovt pledging myself to defend every statement in this 
suggestive little book, I gladly commend it to the careful 
consideration of all who are interested in the Social Problems 
which face the Church and Nation at the present time. 

It is a clear, honest and practical attempt to solve some 
of them by Church workers who for years past have been 
fighting the dire evils which abound in a great seaport, and 
who write out of the depth of their own experience and in 
the light of the Christian Faith. May the blessing of God 
go with it. 


F. J. LIVERPOOL. 


19 ABERCROMBY SQUARE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
October 6, 1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE social unrest which prevailed before the war, the osten- 
tatious extravagance of the rich, the sullen discontent of the 
poor, the deplorable conflict between capital and labour, 
in which the interests of the public, the nation, and empire 
were equally ignored by both employer and employed, the 
growing neglect of religion and of public and private re- 
sponsibility, were symptoms (to the thoughtful observer) of 
evils many and deep-rooted. 

The National Mission of Repentance and Hope has com- 
pelled us to think seriously about these things, and has 
convinced us that our social failures and national vices have 
contributed in no small measure to the terrible calamity 
which has befallen Europe and the world. Yet it must be 
remembered that, so far, the mass of our people has not 
realised its share of the blame. The average Englishman 
still does not feel the need for repentance, and frankly says so. 
Blinded by the fact that the cause for which his country is 
fighting is righteous, he fails to realise how large a share of 
blame rests on him for those sins of omission and commission 
which have precipitated it. 

Germans tell us that England’s entry into the war came 
to them as a surprise, as a stab in the back from a friend, as 
an act of perfidy. If we ask what we have done to create 
this impression, they answer with perfect candour that the 
causes were three :— 

1. The disputes between capital and labour, exemplified 
by the Dublin riots and the Railway Strike, which proved 
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that class interests ranked higher than patriotism in the 
United Kingdom. A country where such an opinion pre- 
vailed could not, they reasoned, enter upon war. 

2. The alliance of capital and labour to exploit the 
public, which was raising the price of food by restricting 
production, and had produced slackness of employment, 
general impoverishment of the wage-earning classes, and the 
transference of a vast amount of capital to foreign countries 
seemed to show that England simply could not afford to 
make war. 

3. The utter want of preparation, the dislike entertained 
by the people for military service, the absorption of the 
entire life of the nation in material affairs and in the pursuit 
of pleasure, the universal selfishness exhibited in every rank 
of society, combined to prove that the United Kingdom 
neither could nor would, under any circumstances, make war 
on a country so united, so unselfish, and so virile as Germany. 

Each of these indictments is, in large measure, true. These 
were our crying evils, and we have not yet freed ourselves 
from their sinister influence. They should prove to everyone 
that we, as a nation, have abundant cause to repent. But if 
this is not sufficient, when the nation decided to take its 
stand with those who were fighting for righteousness, freedom, 
and honour, and the call went forth ‘to arms!’ the mass of 
the nation did not rise, did not offer itself willingly ; only the 
few volunteered, the very flower of our youth, the best of our 
best, the cream of our talent and genius, our hope for the 
future. These went out to the bloody fields of France and 
Flanders, but the mass stayed behind. In the phrase of the 
day, ‘ They would wait and see.’ The charmings of states- 
men and orators, the call of the fife and drum, pictures and 
posters inviting them to do their duty, entreating where 
entreaty should have been unnecessary, and the final tardy, 
timorous resort to conscription, whatever the present genera- 
tion may think of them, are reasons for national humiliation 
which our children and our children’s children will not forget. 
The valour of our armies in the field will convince our children’s 
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children that ignorance, not cowardice, kept our people 
back. 

To-day we are roused to the gravity of our commitment 
and realise that we cannot go on in the old ruts. Hence- 
forward we must put duty before pleasure, justice before 
self-interest, patriotism before party, or face humiliation, 
defeat, and ruin. 

These plain facts have been rudely forced upon us from 
without, but they are now being reinforced from within as 
the soul of the nation has been slowly aroused ; indeed, not 
a few are beginning to ask whether, in our daily dealings with 
one another in the past, we have ever given Christianity a 
fair trial, whether, in fact, we have ever taken Christ seriously. 
This, at least, is certain ; unless some way of healing the breach 
between employer and employed, which lies at the root of 
all our past troubles, is devised, we cannot expect anything 
but the revival of our old feuds when the war is over. 

That a solution will not be discovered in time is our fear. 
Now for our hope. 

The National Mission that called us to repentance calls 
us also to hope. What do we Christian men and women 
really expect and desire? A few more people at church, a 
few more scholars at our schools? These are paltry aims for 
a National Church whose marching orders still stand as when 
the Master gave them, ‘Go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.’ With a world-wide empire 
our hopes must be world-wide. Plainly we cannot even 


Build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, 


unless we grasp the central idea of Christianity, that God 
wishes that none should perish. Our aim, therefore, must not 
‘fall short of winning every parishioner back to the fold, 

The obstacles in the way are many—spiritual, economic, 
social, and religious. We must study them all, not as they 
present themselves to us, but as they appear to those we hope 
to win. We must learn to look at them through their eyes ; 
what may seem immaterial to us does not seem immaterial 
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to them. If it is a trade obstacle, we must find a way to 
overcome it; if it is a housing obstacle, we must discover 
a method of amending it ; if it is some personal weakness or 
religious difficulty, we must help the individual to overcome 
it. Hitherto we have been in the habit of considering spiritual 
obstacles far too exclusively. Henceforward we must give 
equal attention to material obstacles, for whatsoever hinders 
a soul from fulfilling the purpose of its Creator is a subject 
for our most serious study. This book is mainly a record 
of obstacles. Many of them cannot be effectively removed 
without the co-operation of the State. In that case it is our 
duty to form an enlightened public opinion, without which 
State action cannot be expected; and, if secured, would not 
succeed. Ours is, in short, a teaching Mission and the object 
of this book is to teach. The opening paper begins with 
obstacles that lie at the threshold. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


I 


SOCIAL UNITY AS A NATIONAL AND 
CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


SPIRITUAL IDEALS AND MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


Can there be conditions of industry and employment which 
make the practice of religion a practical impossibility 2 
Religion implies that man is a responsible agent, to some 
extent free and capable of responding to spiritual! influences 
by virtue of spiritual capacities within him. It is clear, 
therefore, that conditions of industry and employment which 
could succeed in transforming him into a mere mechanism 
would succeed in making him incapable of religion. It is 
also clear that the most striking characteristic of modern 
industrial development has been its tendency to turn workers 
more and more into mere machines. 

The Church, therefore, is faced with the general situation : 
That the conditions of industry and employment which govern 
the lives and characters of the great majority of men and 
women are not favourable to the growth of religion, but the 
reverse. As regards capitalists and employers who control 
the world of industry, in so far as they have a position of 
independence and opportunity for initiative, they have less 


temptation to fall into a mechanical, materialistic type of 
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thought, but in so far as their operations are controlled by 
the working of economic laws, they are tempted to regard 
things mechanically, and, owing to the magnitude of modern 
business, to think of those in their employment simply as 
parts of a machine and not as personalities. When a man 
begins to think of others in this way he soon learns to think 
so of himself. 

As regards the employed, quite apart from particular 
cases of hardship and injustice, and the grinding disabilities 
imposed on those who live in the slums, present day industrial 
methods operate unfavourably to religion in that the type 
of work required of the average worker is so mechanical and 
monotonous that it is apt to lower his whole mental and 
moral capacity; it leaves him in consequence incapable of 
making use of his leisure hours in pursuits and interests which 
make for spiritual progress: the kind of papers he reads, 
the amusements which appeal to him, are evidences of this : 
they are all of a sort which demand a minimum of intellectual, 
moral, and esthetic effort, proving that the majority of our 
people are suffering from an almost complete atrophy of 
their spiritual faculties. 

The wage system, with the feeling of insecurity it involves, 
deprives workers of that sense of independence, liberty, and 
responsibility which is essential for moral and religious life. 
They feel they are just parts of a vast, inexorable, economic 
mechanism. Hence it is not to be wondered at that the type 
of thought present conditions of industry and employment 
most naturally produce is materialistic, which is the negative 
of religion. This applies not only to men but, increasingly, 
to Women. 

The object of the Church is so to mould the future de- 
velopment of civilisation that industry will tend more and 
more to regard and treat human beings as personalities, 
and to secure for the greatest possible number of people 
conditions of life, both as regards work and leisure, which 
will enable them to develop their characters in conformity 
with the ideal Humanity of Jesus Christ. 
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The method of the Church should be to deal with causes 
rather than symptoms. The irreligion of the present time 
is a symptom of causes over which irreligious individuals have 
little or no control. The realisation of this fact should have 
its effect on the tone of the Church's efforts to deal with 
its difficulties. We must realise that in a very great number 
of cases our people’s irreligion is their misfortune rather 
than their fault; instead of futile scolding of individuals we 
should direct our righteous indignation on the processes and 
conditions which have rendered them irreligious. 

We must not only awaken but inform the social conscience 
of the Church. Preaching will not suffice. Opportunities 
must be organised for considering patiently and scientifically 
the problems by lectures, study-circles, and free, frank con- 
ference between clergy and laity, and in this the advice and 
co-operation of Nonconformists and others should not be 


neglected. 
R. P. 


THE NEED OF STRONG LEADERS 


Mr. F. J. Marquis, in a short paper covering much the same 
ground as the preceding, points out that not only in cities 
and industrial centres are the conditions of employment 
prejudicial to spirituality, but in rural districts also. 

‘The depopulation of the countryside, where the dulness 
of life, the lowness of its material reward, the sordid in- 
sufficiency of its accommodation for life, have driven men 
and women to that peculiar pandemonium which we call 
city life.’ He urges that the country church, with the easiest 
task and in the position of greatest power, has failed to realise 
its vision, and urges that this failure has been one of the 
lost opportunities of its leaders. .. . 

‘The need of the Church is for strong guidance. The 
working man knows of his disabilities ; he knows of his bad 
housing; he knows of his wife and children’s chance of 
starvation. And he knows that somehow the people who 
control his labour are able to live in luxury. He wants a 
leader, and well he might expect to find in the teachers of 
religion and the members of Christian Churches, those who 
would sympathise with his fears and his desires, sympathise 
and render them articulate. It is not an occasional sermon 
on sweating, or housing, or intemperance he wants ; it is the 
tearing, raging campaign of wrath and horror at his failure 
to get life for his soul and a life for his children’s bodies, It 
is the fearlessness of speech in his leaders which will rouse 
him from lethargy and make his soul glow with aspiration 
and hope. And for the intellectuals of Society it is the same. 
The call of the Church, with its social powers, its wealth, its 
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men of knowledge and faith, themselves having tasted life, 
is to rouse the whole nation to see that the blessings the 
fortunate ones have so long enjoyed shall descend on those 
who have been debarred by circumstance from participation 
in the good gifts God meant for all mankind. ‘It is the 
duty of the Churchpeople to raise their voices and spend 
their powers for the freedom of the human soul; to count it 
a privilege never to rest from the battle, and never to hold 
themselves blameless whilst this is denied to any member 
of the community.’ 

There is much truth in this. The Church has suffered long 
from a superfluity of prudence; she is choked with prudence. 
Her fear of taking sides where both parties are right and both 
wrong has reduced her to a sterile neutrality. A thousand 
remediable evils she leaves unremedied because she cannot 
make quite sure whether it is her business to act the good 
Samaritan or some one else’s. The fear of intruding is upon 
her, the fear of exposing her ignorance and want of practical 
knowledge, the fear of trespassing on other people’s province ; 
so, from prudential reasons, she chooses to do nothing as 
safer. Employers and employed fall out and the Church is 
not consulted; wrongs are done and she is silent. Afraid 
of offending a weak brother, meaning an influential and 
wealthy person or trade union pundit, she contracts her 
activities within a narrow sphere where no one can challenge 
her rights. She is safe there and at ease, in her ‘ garden 
walled around, Chosen and made peculiar ground.’ So 
slavishly do we Churchpeople obey the injunction to mind our 
own business that our business is shrinking, in fact, slipping 
through our fingers and in a fair way of reaching zero. 

Is this prudential timidity, this fear to intrude, part of the 
Divine will? Was the testament the Master left behind to 
His household the delivery of an unobjectionable, unintrusive 
message, a walled-in-garden-gospel, or a fearless call to all the 
world ? Are the duties of the clergy to be confined to serving 
the Tabernacle, to shew-bread and candlesticks, to the washing 
of cups and platters ? Not so thought Peter and Paul, whose 
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boldness astonished the rulers and made them take notice that 
they had been with Jesus. If their boldness was learned of 
Christ it is an integral characteristic of the mind of Christ. 
He intruded; His gospel was a great intrusion. We are 
afraid to intrude, even fear the shadow of an intrusion. So 
we confine ourselves to ‘ general principles’ and to giving 
a message from which is eliminated every element which 
may occasion offence. This is prudent, certainly, for gene- 
ralities can do no harm. The question is whether they do 
any good ? 

Around us are millions of nominally Christian people 
whose notions of duty to God, to neighbour and country 
are vague or vanishing. Drink, impurity, dirt, degradation, 
injustice, laxity, inordinate love of pleasure, sloth, self- 
interest, greed, gluttony, reckless disregard of responsibility, 
these are rife on every hand. Has the Church no rousing 
message for a people like this? It is a sad thing to hear 
Churchpeople admitting sadly, but with little shame, that 
they must needs leave slum people to the Salvation Army 
‘because it understands them better than we do.’ Yet we 
believe, or feign to believe, that Christ came amongst us 
with the intrusive object of seeking and saving that which 
was lost ! 

But, it will be answered, the Church has not neglected 
any class. Her parochial system has netted the land. . Every 
district has its resident clergyman. The slums are not 
destitute of churches or clergy. Granted, but how does she 
treat those clergy ? She proclaims them leaders of the people, 
but lets them toil on, year in, year out, till grey and broken 
with service, unhelped by wealthy neighbours, ignored as 
inferior persons, harassed with parochial money worries, and 
often hard pressed to keep want from their own door. Such 
burdened, back-broken men cannot be leaders. Itis reasonless 
to expect it of them. 

The object of this book is not to suggest Church reforms. 
That is too large an affair, but at this point ecclesiastical 
and social problems meet and cannot be separated. If we 
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had strong leaders in the high places of the Church, slum 
pastors would not be left all their lives in the same parishes. 
Itis bad for them ; that is a Church affair that needs attention. 
It is worse for the parishioners ; and that is a social problem. 
A clergyman left too long amid degrading conditions gets 
fatally indifferent to them, takes them as matters of course, 
and at last fails to notice them. You cannot get reforming 
zeal and headlong leadership out of men in that condition. 
The best of them break their hearts and die, the others muddle 
along, doing, in truth, wonderful Christlike work, but cramped. 
and narrowed by their want of a wider outlook and a better 
chance. Surely it is not Christlike, but Phariseelike, to bind 
on particular men heavy burdens which those who occupy 
the chief seats in the synagogue would not touch with their 
little finger. 

Observant laymen will, no doubt, long since have noticed 
that when clerical changes take place in a diocese it is generally 
the clergy of well-to-do parishes who receive promotion ; 
scarcely ever does it happen that a person who has worked 
long among the poor is chosen to work among therich. Patrons 
seem to assume that a man who has specialised for the poor 
would not satisfy the rich. Why was he left specialising so 
long that he came to be good for nothing else ?- Because we 
have no machinery for regulating the service of the clergy. 
The man is inducted, receives Episcopal admonition and 
‘a good send off ’—that is all. Patrons of livings act accord- 
ing to their limited lights and do their best, but there is no 
one in authority possessing wide knowledge of the clergy 
to initiate changes or supervise appointments. The whole 
patronage question bristles with difficulties, and it will take 
a very strong leader to upset vested interests and to bring 
to naught time-dishonoured traditions. Young and energetic 
clergymen should take their turn, share and share about, 
in the difficult and poor parishes in order to get sympathy and 
knowledge, without which, if leaders, they will be blind leading 
the blind. Again, town and country clergy should interchange. 
An end should be put to this soul-killing stagnation. 
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If an impartial inquiry were made into the period of 
clerical service in the same parish, it would appear that the 
small rural parishes and the poorest town parishes retain 
the same clergyman much longer than the wealthy. There 
are many reasons for this, all of them bad, the worst being 
the desire of the rich to get if they can a rich man for vicar, 
failing that a man who has not been spoiled for their purposes 
by working among the poor. To eradicate this class system, 
to forge the Church into a solid union, a true brotherhood, 
rich and poor in one body, and that body animated with the 
Mind of Christ, the Carpenter of Nazareth, many changes 
will be required and strong leadership. ‘The exploit,’ says 
John Morley, ‘in which no one will consent to go first, remains 
unachieved. You wait until there are persons enough agree- 
ing with you to form an effective party. And how many- 
members constitute the innovating band an effective force ? 
No man can ever know whether his neighbours are ready 
for change or not. He has all the following certainties at 
least: That he himself is ready for the change; that he 
believes it would be a good and beneficent one; that unless 
some one begins the work of preparation assuredly there will 
be no consummation ; and that if he declines to take part in 
the matter there can be no reason why everyone else in turn 
should not decline in like manner, and so the work remains 
for ever unperformed.’ These are sound words which digni- 
taries of the Church and leading laymen ought to take to 
heart. We want at this juncture, this time of universal 
flux, leaders who are not afraid to intrude, not suffocated with 
prudence, not awed by wealth and position, not deterred by 
complexities, technicalities, and the red tape woven on the 
endless web of time. Men we want who are prepared to 
champion unpopular causes, changes that upset vested 
interests and intrude on private precincts, men who love 
religion better when she treads barefoot stony ways, than 
when she mounts the carpeted steps of privilege and precedent 
in her satin shoes. 


F.J.M.’ ¢&. A. W. 


DIFFICULTIES THAT CONFRONT THE 
MANUFACTURER 


Tue evils which have been so eloquently portrayed in the 
extracts which form the substance of the second report, have 
a long pedigree reaching far back in history. For present 
purposes it is enough to assume at the outset that neither 
employer nor employed in any industry, and particularly in 
manufacture, are entirely free agents. Circumstances that 
never continue long unchanged, at all times have, and will, 
limit the freedom of both. 

The employer has nothing to gain by oppressing his work- 
people, nor generally any wish to deny them their just wage. 
In years gone by when business was less complex the employer 
usually worked side by side with his men; the work was a 
family affair, in which both were interested, but these simple 
times are long passed away. The magnitude of modern 
industries and the introduction of the company system, 
whereby the capital of many investors is employed for the 
good of all, has necessitated an elaborate organisation, which 
has removed, the masters far away in sympathy and knowledge 
from the men they employ. The family idea has completely 
disappeared and the workman and his employer array them- 
selves in distinct and often opposing groups. The employer 
thinks of shareholders and dividends while the workers think 
of wages and conditions of toil. 

To prevent undue competition, employers form associa- 
tions or trusts to fix the prices of the goods they make or 
sell, and the workers trades unions to fix wages and condi- 
tions of labour. These organisations are essential to modern 
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industrial life, and are favourably regarded by the State so 
long as they do no harm to one another or to the public at 
large. 

The employer, thus removed in sympathy from his men, 
no longer resembles the father of a family but, rather, the 
mainspring of a complicated machine, mechanical in its 
action, exact and exacting. He has to produce goods at low 
prices to meet foreign or home competition. To do this he 
must economise in every possible way. In some directions 
he can effect no saving. He cannot reduce standing charges 
for capital and administration, for these he has long before 
brought down to the lowest limit. He may introduce labour- 
saving machinery, but this may be countered by the men he 
employs, who will almost certainly, in the interests of their 
companions, who might be discharged, take care that the: 
machines work so very slowly that no economy is effected. 
He cannot cut down actual wages without inviting labour 
trouble and disputes with the unions. The cost of material 
cannot be lessened indefinitely, so he is countered at every 
turn. Abroad, where labour, if more highly paid, is very 
much more productive, goods can be made cheaper and 
sometimes better than he can make them, and the free-traders 
will not hear of monopoly or protective tariffs, and they are 
strongly backed up by the import traders, who have every- 
_ thing to lose by any disturbance of existing arrangements. 

Moreover, and not without reason, the manufacturer 
complains of the Consular Service, the Board of Trade, and 
the whole attitude of Parliament to the interests of British 
manufacture. While the Governments of other nations co- 
operate with enterprising traders and forward their interests 
in the most distant markets, our home authorities seem 
perfectly indifferent to and ignorant of everything. This 
attitude of studied indifference is a legacy from mid-Victorian 
days, when the pet theory of the political economist was that 
trade throve best when most let alone. Somehow the dread 
of interfering with the liberty of the subject infected even 
business men in the House of Commons. Their invariable 
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cry then was, ‘Hands off; let business alone, it is virile 
enough to fend for itself.’ This, no doubt, was true when 
British industries were unhampered by trades union rule 
at home and by foreign competition abroad. Parliament has 
not yet awakened to the fact that those conditions are gone 
and that manufacture is seriously injured by many non-legal 
labour rules, framed and enforced without the sanction of the 
home Government but with its tacit assent. Sixty years ago 
workers competed with one another and kept wages down 
and hours long, working conditions harsh, plant indifferent 
and inexpensive. That competition and those conditions 
have passed away. At that time the quality and variety 
of British manufacture were unrivalled, and the foreign 
market was our own without dispute. Parliament, the 
Consular Service, and the Board of Trade were justified then 
in leaving everything to the trader. He wanted no help for 
he had no rival. Now the whole position is changed. We 
have lost our supremacy, we have lost many of our markets, 
and if we are to regain them we must have an extremely 
intelligent Consular Service and a Board of Trade directed by 
business men, not by needy politicians in want of a portfolio. 

But this screed of woe by no means exhausts the difficulties 
of the manufacturer, facing competition in free-trade times, 
when the rest of the world protects its traders by every means 
in its power. Our banking system, once the envy of all 
countries, has, from the modern traders’ point of view, under- 
gone a change for the worse. Seventy years ago there were 
only twelve joint-stock banks out of a total of sixty-eight 
banks in London. If we add the Army and Navy agents who 
did banking business, we get twelve company banks to ninety- 
one private banks. 

The proportion of private banks to joint-stock banks 
outside London was even greater. This abundance of private 
banking enterprises had its drawbacks. Not all were sound, 
and many of them did very little business; but the system 
made for personal knowledge and elasticity. The private 
banker knew his customers intimately, their capacities -and 
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reliability, and was free to act on his own judgment. The 
modern company manager is ruled by instructions from the 
head office; he does not know his customers, and if he did 
he would not be permitted to use his knowledge. Many a 
flourishing business founded in the forties owed its success 
to the timely aid received from a private bank. Now, when 
a manufacturer wants an advance he must offer gilt-edged 
securities. Very few banks will accept anything else, because 
of the trouble and difficulty involved. In the old days 
there was no difficulty. The banker knew all the resources 
of his customers, their friends, connections and property, 
what they could do and what they could not do, and based 
his actions on this knowledge. 

There are manufacturers now who would hail the formation 
of a real trade, manufacturing and land bank, for it would 
immensely assist home industries; but the whole of the 
joint-stock banks are sure to deride and oppose such a 
project to the utmost of their power. They have, indeed, 
already sounded an alarm in Parliament, denouncing the 
proposal as chimerical. Of course, nothing will suit them 
but what they offer. The present system is the acme of 
perfection. Certainly it is very sound and conservative, 
but it is inelastic. 

The old-fashioned private banker of the forties regarded 
the personal character and antecedents of his trade customers 
as sufficient security for a moderate loan. It ought to be so 
to-day. German State-aided agricultural banks in Italy have 
not only helped the peaceful penetration of that unsuspect- 
ing nation, but have, there is no use denying it, done great 
good in promoting Italian agricultural and local industries. 

British manufacturers who need fresh capital to work new 
inventions or to open up new markets, find greater difficulty 
in getting it. The modern joint-stock banks are purely 
capitalistic organisations, very useful for exchange, but almost 
useless to the small manufacturer. They are all worked on 
similar lines, fixed and undeviating. No doubt, they are 
trustworthy and well managed, but to the enterprising would- 
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be maker of new wealth by new industries and new trades 
they are of little value. The rich capitalist and the banks 
invest large sums abroad for the sake of the high interest they 
can obtain. This money, the home trader thinks, should be 
kept at home. It would be kept at home if our banks were 
trade banks. 

So numerous are the difficulties to be faced by the modern 
manufacturer and trader, that not a few far-seeing men have 
for years been seriously thinking of transferring their interests 
from a land of petty annoyances and discouragements to 
some other, not necessarily under the British flag. The 
trades unions, misled by the contemplation of evidences 
of fixed capital, factories, workshops, forges, mines and 
machinery, imagine there is no risk of such a transfer, but 
unless something is done to stop it the centrifugal tendency 
will increase in volume. It is not a sudden and dramatic 
change that we have to fear, such as would spur Parliament 
to action and induce the unions to moderate their demands, 
but a slow trickling out of capital and ability, now one industry 
and now another, works silently closing down ‘on account 
of bad trade,’ until the country has lost its manufactures, and 
labour has effectually killed the gold egg laying bird. When 
the war is over this peril will not disappear but grow in in- 
tensity. The vast cost of the war will demand a crushing 
income tax, which the people with small incomes will en- 
deavour to escape but the large business enterprises will be 
called on to pay. In short, if things are to go on as they have 
been’ doing, if the output of labour continues as poor, if 
strikes are as frequent, if agreements between employers and 
employed are as little respected by the workers as they have 
been in recent years, if Parliament continues to sanction 
crushing burdens on capital and excuses and condones all 
encroachments of labour, exempting it from its proper share 
of the burden, an exodus will begin. The most thoroughly 
Socialised State would be unable to prevent it. Should 
capital strike and withdraw, should the business-managing 
ability abandon its task, no resolutions or paper promises 
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would prevent it. The men who are making the money of 
England are not only the horny-handed labourers, whose 
boast it is they are the sole creators of wealth. It is not the 
men in the mills and forges but the men of brains who are 
the true money spinners. If the discouraged ability of the 
country takes wings, no legislation will prevent the migration, 
and the birds will never return to the discarded nests. 

So far we have referred only to the difficulties that hamper 
production of saleable things. But the difficulties of placing 
the goods on the market are also most harassing. It is 
always difficult to forecast the turns and twists of fashion, 
to anticipate new wants, and to co-ordinate the preparations 
for manufacture with the preparations for sale. If the 
trade unions knew a tithe of the anxiety and trouble caused 
by the fluctuations of the market, and the demands, ways, 
and whims of the retail traders, they would regard their 
employers as martyrs rather than tyrants. Mutual distrust 
is the product of ignorance. The men do not know the 
master’s difficulties, though they complain loudly that the 
masters make no allowance for theirs. 

But when full allowance has been made for the exterior 
difficulties of the manufacturer and wholesale trader, the 
mine owner, the quarry owner, the agriculturist, for they 
are all in the same boat, it would be dishonest not to add that 
many of these difficulties are of their own making. It was 
these very men, or their predecessors, who promoted or, at 
least, acquiesced in the transformation of the old personal 
management of factories to the deputy management of the 
joint-stock company, with all its dehumanising consequences. 
It was they who dug the impassable foss that separates the 
master from the man. It was they who taught Parliament 
to leave trade alone and so forged the sword which now 
hangs suspended by a thread above them. Nor is this all; 
it was their distrust of the labourer and personal dislike 
of him that created that bitterness and suspicion with which 
the masters are regarded in turn. It is they who have set up 
those swarms of petty tyrants in the workshops that goad 
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the men to madness, on the assumption that ‘the men can 
best be managed by foremen from among themselves—men 
who understand them and have been through their training.’ 
This is a great fallacy. It is the workmen’s chief fault that 
they do not understand themselves nor one another. The 
master will have to abandon his aloofness ; will have to take 
the men into friendly conference. He must get in touch with 
them, not through his foremen, but personally. If he will 
do that many of his difficulties will melt like snow before 
the sun. Both masters and men in their secret thoughts 
are longing for such an approachment. It is old ‘ Mistrust 
and Timorous’ who bar the way, but we shall need God’s 
help, for we have blundered sadly. 

Again and again we read of Israel after some heroic exploit 
or desperate struggle, ‘the land had rest forty years.’ Our 
city motto reminds of the God-given character of peace, 
‘Deus nobis haec otia fecit.? Whatever Virgil meant by 
otium, we mean rest, and rest we must have, rest to restore 
the wreckage of war, industrial rest. ‘Detur aliquando 
otium quiesque fessis,’ for we are weary of perpetual mis- 
understanding. 


E. A. W. 


THE DIFFICULTIES THAT CONFRONT THE 
EMPLOYED 


Ir the master is hard pressed, so are the workmen. The 
conditions of labour a century ago were excessively severe. 
Wages were low, the cost of living was high, the hours were 
long, and everyone toiled at high pressure. If a man fell 
out of work he was obliged to tramp about seeking a job, 
and the men out of work were always taking any wage the 
employer chose to offer, thus bringing down the average. 
To put a stop to the competition of labour with itself, and to 
prevent the masters taking advantage of it, the trades unions 
were formed as soon as Parliament removed the penalties 
attached to combinations ‘as restriction of trade.’ 

Through their power for collective bargaining, the unions 
have secured a general rise in wages and have put a stop to 
the competition of one workman with another. They have 
reduced the hours of labour and they have put an end to 
merciless speeding up. Taken as a whole, they have done 
good to the worker and to his employer, who finds it easier 
to deal with the men through their unions than direct. 

Jn addition to these benefits, they have conferred other 
substantial advantages on their members, supporting them 
when out of work or in times of sickness, pensioning old 
members and providing money to pay funeral expenses. 
Had these friendly-society activities been more studiously 
developed, the unions would have had less difficulty in attract- 
ing new members and in keeping them when they had been 
enrolled. The greater the benefits offered the less likely is 
it that members will fall out. Moreover, the cruel and 
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utterly unsocial methods adopted by some unions to compel 
men to join, whether they wish or not, would have then been 
unnecessary, and we would not have heard so many stories of 
hot-headed young men rushing a union into a strike against 
the advice of its officials, for men would have thought twice 
before risking expulsion for such disloyalty if the benefits 
they would forfeit were more conspicuous. 

The following figures will show, however, that unions do 
confer very great benefits on their members, and spend more 
money on social betterment than on strikes. The General 
Union of Carpenters and Joiners, originally a Liverpool 
society, between the years 1863 and 1900 spent £45,259 on 
strikes against £78,409 on out-of-work pay and £87,541 on 
sick and superannuation. Besides this they paid £6605 on 
sick and accident cases, £23,109 on funerals, and made grants 
- for tools that cost them £6554. For a small society, averaging 
only seven thousand members, these sums are remarkable, 
and show what the larger unions could do if they were disposed. 

Far too much has been spent on strikes, and many unions 
are hoping that these violent measures will soon become 
unnecessary. This, of course, depends on the settlement 
arrived at in the reconstruction of business relationships 
after the war. 

The worst feature of unionism is the way in which it has 
permitted the method known as ‘ca’ canny,’ or working at 
low pressure, to pervade all our chief industries. It is an 
expansion of the efforts of the unions in earlier days to check 
merciless speeding up, by which the lives of the workers 
were shortened to satisfy the insatiable greed of employers, 
themselves, in many cases, once working men. But the extent 
to which the slacking down has gone is one of our national 
perils, and has done untold harm to the working classes, as 
we shall see in the next reports. Mr. 8. Smethurst, J.P., 
formerly president of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers, in a paper read at Oldham on December 20, 
1916, estimated that the reduction in productivity of the 
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and some large engineering firms before the war, amounted 
to a third of the whole wages earned in the country. Putting 
these at one thousand million pounds, this would mean a 
national loss of three hundred and thirty-three million pounds ! 

A Liverpool contractor illustrated the way in which this 
came about in the building trade very effectively thus : ‘Twenty 
years ago if I had set twelve men to build twelve pillars, the 
quickest workman would have finished his before the slowest 
was half way up. Ii I set them to the same task to-day, 
they would all finish together and the speed would be that 
of the slowest workman.’ Imagine that going on in all our 
main industries year in and year out, and some idea will be 
formed of the magnitude of our national loss. No wonder 
we are driving trade abroad where such abuses are unknown ! 

As things are, the fighting policy is ruining us. It is a 
three-cornered battle, the workmen against the employer, 
the employer against the workman, and the two combined 
against the public. 

Towards the long-suffering public neither seem to recognise 
the smallest responsibility. Recently the price of coal has 
been forced up by the combination of the two to intolerable 
height, thus injuring all classes of society but none more 
than the wage-earners themselves. The new form of com- 
bination known as Syndicalism or the combination of particular 
trades to fight exclusively for their own ends against all 
the world, is the most mischievous of all as it is the most 
anti-social and unchristian. A northern colliery, last year, 
is reported to have made in net profits out of the public more 
money than its entire invested capital. Such disregard of 
the national interests should be impossible in a Christian land, 
but such things men will do when they abandon the principles 
of morality in the interests of class. 

EH. A. W. 


HIGH PRICES BEFORE THE WAR 


Tue wage-earning class complained bitterly before the war 
that the cost of living was rising out of proportion to the 
rise In wages; that people were earning more, but getting 
less for it, than they did fifteen or twenty years ago. Some 
thought the wages had not risen sufficiently, not noticing 
that whenever wages rose, prices seemed to rise, too, as if 
there were some connection between them. 

The explanation is quite simple. It is not a question of 
more wages but of diminished work done for them. Whenever 
wages have risen, for many years past, the workers have 
taken care to do less than for the money they received. Their 
reasons for this have been (1) a conviction that the employers 
were getting an unfair profit out of their labour, and (2) a 
confused sense of brotherliness to the slowest worker who 
would probably get discharged for his incompetence unless 
his mates hid it up by slowing down to his speed. As this 
practice has spread throughout the whole country, it is obvious 
that the injury to the nation has been very serious. How 
serious was shown recently in the case of a comparatively 
untrained munition woman worker who turned out twice 
as much, and equally good, work in the same time as a 
trained man working according to the customary rules of his 
union or shop; this, perhaps, was an extreme case, but we 
would not be far wrong in assuming that the average wage- 
earner of to-day is only doing two-thirds of what he might, 
and ought to do, for the sake of his country, and what other 
workpeople are doing abroad. The productivity of labour 
does not depend entirely on the number of hours worked. 
19 
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There is a point between too many and too few, at which the 
best results are obtained. It is certain, however, whether 
the hours are wisely arranged or not, in most of our industries 
the best use of them is not being made. As workpeople are 
paid for what they actually do, whether working by the piece 
or by time, diminished output must tend to lessen wages. 
If a man has less wages it is obvious he can buy less goods. 
But if the total amount of good produced is reduced, the 
whole country is the poorer and prices must go up, for there 
are as many to feed and less to feed them on. A slow worker 
reduces the food supply of the country whether he is engaged 
in producing actual food or goods which will be exchanged 
for food. If food is plentiful it will be cheap, if scarce it will 
be dear. If all our food-stuff came from abroad it is evident 
that only as much would be imported as we were able to buy. 

But what the whole country collectively can buy is not the 
same as what the wage-earners alone can buy, for this reason : 
The wage-earners’ capital is his labour, which he has in- 
vested in the particular business in which he is employed, 
and his wages are the interest he gets on his investment. 
By making this investment unprofitable he has reduced the 
amount of money he has to buy with and the amount of 
goods in the market at the same time. If he has reduced 
productivity by a third, he has reduced, roughly speaking, 
his possible wages by a third, and the quantity of goods on 
the market by a third. This puts him into a worse position 
than those who have money invested abroad where work is 
much more productive. Thus an artificial gulf is created 
between the man who has only his labour invested at home 
and the man who has besides money invested abroad. But 
this gulf is made by the labourer himself who can never save 
and so put himself on an equality with the investor, because 
through his practice of working at only two-thirds power, 
he has reduced, that power still further by disabling himself 
from buying enough food to keep himself physically fit. But 
when he blames the rich for their extravagance he forgets 
that it is only due to that extravagance that many wage- 
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earners are able to live at all, since they earn their living 
through providing the rich with those luxuries which they are 
able to buy through having an income from foreign sources. 

When once an evil practice is started there is no end to it. 
The workers began by trying to injure their employers, but 
did them no harm, since the employers were able to pass on 
the injury to the public. This injury to the public is generally 
worse when employer and employed unite to raise the price of 
the goods they make. In this way the miners and the coal- 
owners together have forced up the price of coal on the assump- 
tion that the coalficlds are in some sense their own property, 
and that they are justified in exploiting them in their own 
interests. But the high price of coal does far more injury 
to the poor, who can only buy in small quantities, than to the 
rich. Thus, in economics, do birds come home to roost. Envy, 
hatred, and malice are unprofitable indulgences. They always 
react on the man who harbours them, be he rich or poor. 

This evil of high prices has been aggravated by waste. 
The Briton is a notorious waster. The working-class cooking 
is abominable, and the teaching in our cookery schools does 
little to mend it, because to stop waste we must teach how 
to utilise scraps, and our system is solely devoted to teaching 
how to make isolated dishes. Half the food of England in 
many rich houses, and a quarter in many poor ones, is actually 
thrown away, through a foolish notion that scraps do not 
matter. The national waste is colossal, and the State has, 
until quite recently, done nothing to check it. 

A Christian man’s rule is ‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with might.’ That law has not been taught, at 
least effectively, in our schools, nor has it been expected by 
our politicians. Legislation has not enforced it, and the 
moral sense of the community has not been aroused to recog- 
nise that the laws of God cannot be ignored by any nation 
without serious result. 

It is, therefore, one of the most important duties of the 
Church to teach the people that, in their own interests, in the 
interests of the nation, and in the interests of that high 
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idealism that seeks ever to fulfil the will of God, every man 
must work his hardest in field and factory, and every woman 
must economise alike in rich man’s house and in poor man’s 
cottage, because the principle, ‘ gather up the fragments that 
remain that nothing be lost,’ is a law of God. We have been 
told that Nature is wasteful. This is untrue. In Nature 
nothing is wasted ; not a pound of physical energy has ever 
been lost, so far as we know, since the foundation of the world. 
What seems to be wasted is used by lowlier organisms in the 
vast economy of God. 

High prices and wasteful habits are bad enough in them- 
selves, but the ‘ca’ canny” system has more still to answer 
for, since it is the cause of that spiritual deadness, that want 
of joy in life, that hopeful outlook which should be every man’s 
portion. Slow work results in slow thought. Slackness of 
interest in the affairs that occupy the working hours of the 
day react on the leisure hours. The zest of life is gone; and 
this fact, as much as shortage of food in the home, is causing 
the present unrest. And what makes the situation the more 
distressing is that there is no present prospect of any alteration. 
What the workman is to-day, his sons will be to-morrow. 

The feud between Capital and Labour has created an 
artificial distinction between classes which ought never to 
have been made. Itis unnatural and contrary to evolutionary 
laws. Other people rise in the social scale, but the workman 
cannot. This, with its far-reaching consequences, will, how- 
ever, form the subject of our next report. 


EB. A. W. 


LOSS OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Distinctions of grade in society, upper, middle, and such-like, 
are mainly conventions not founded on any single differen- 
tiating principle, but on an aggregate of unnamed elements. 
The status of a man in relation to the mass is measured 
arbitrarily, mainly by what he is, but partly by the house he 
lives in, the money he has, the way his wife dresses, and a 
host of other things that are untabulated and unconsciously 
taken into account. On this estimate it is curious to notice 
how little importance is attached to the nature of his employ- 
ment. That heis something in the city is often quite sufficient, 
and it does not matter much whether he is a Court official, 
a manufacturer, a commission agent, or even keeps a shop, ~ 
if it happens to be a big one. Certainly the question no one 
would ask is, whether he is an employer or employed. To his 
neighbours it is indifferent whether he is the employer of a 
hundred men or only one of the hundred. And this surely 
is right and wholesome, for we are all of us at the same time 
employers and employed. 

In a complex society, where there are many social divisions, 
there may yet subsist the most perfect harmony; and such 
there will be, provided every member is free to rise by his 
own individual merits to the grade above him when he wishes 
and tries. The fact that status is determined primarily 
by merit keeps men from envying their neighbours when they 
ascend the social ladder, since each knows that he could do 
the same if he chose ; indeed, each secretly hopes some of his 
children may make the venture. To one and all the door of 
hope is always open, and that goes a long way towards making 
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men contented and happy. When that is the condition of 
the people the State is at unity in itself, for hope bands it with 
a tie nothing can break. Take away hope from the peasant, 
and you may turn him into the Sansculotte, and bring on you 
a French Revolution. 

Not only does hope give stability to a State, but it opens 
the door to mutual service. Man never does his best unless 
he hopes not only to advance his own interests, but to benefit 
others as well. Man’s interest in life is not that of the on- 
looker but of a creator, as the word itself indicates, for ‘interest’ 
literally means being in the midst of things. If, then, we find 
men drawing apart from their fellows and forming a distinct 
class, dissociated from the hopes and ideals of others, we 
may be certain there is something wrong. And if we find 
those men sullen, discontented, restless, and revolutionary, 
we may shrewdly guess that they are men without hope and 
without opportunity. Man is naturally a creature of ideals 
and creative, and if you want him to be a blessing and not a 
curse to his country, you must set before him the open doors 
of hope and opportunity. You must teach him that the 
nation wants him, and cannot dispense with his services. 
You must appeal to his natural desire to give, not to his selfish 
craving to gain. Creation is giving, the giving of a man’s 
best to the world. 

We need not stand in amazement at the unrest which 
preceded the war, for we have already the reason of it in view. 
The men who were so turbulent in the recent strikes, so 
utterly regardless of the harm they were doing to their fellow- 
men and to their country, were those the country had wronged, 
men who had been deprived of their rights by circumstances 
which they fancied they were powerless to change in any way 
but by violence; men thwarted of their natural instincts, 
unable to hope, unable to create, or, as we may say, to find 
expression for the best they had within them—their personality. 

The moment we turn from the distinctions in ordinary 
society to the man-made gulf between the wage-earner and 
the capitalist, we perceive that we are no longer considering 
conventions, but a very grim reality. Whereas other divisions 
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can be readily crossed, this cannot. Whereas in other ranks 
of society it mattered nothing whether a man was employer 
or employed, here the sole difference lies in this one distinction. 
Here it does not matter what he is, where he lives, what his 
manners are, or his interests, or his friends. These, which 
determine status in other ranks, are of no account here. If 
a man is a wage-earner then he stands on one side of the chasm ; 
if an employer, on the other. And so bitter is the feud 
between these hostile armies, that he is deemed a traitor who 
dares to pass out of the one rank into the other. Obviously 
there can be no unity in a nation where divisions such as this 
endure. Labour in such a case has become a caste, a species 
of slavery assented to because supposed to be inevitable. 

For the moment the war has closed this chasm. Workman 
and employer are fighting side by side against a common foe. 
But let peace conditions return and they will take up the old 
squabble again. 

Now it has pleased God to send down on earth the divine 
gifts of genius and the lesser gifts of talent. Like the rain, 
they fall impartially on all men without regard to their social 
position. In cottage home and country mansion, in suburban 
villas and the room over the little shop, each year are born 
children of promise, perhaps as many in one class as another, 
who, if watched and helped, may become in after years artists, 
sculptors, painters, musicians, statesmen, admirals, leaders 
of thought, poets, philanthropists. And amongst these gifts 
of God not least is the sacred vocation of the priesthood, 
which is indeed the most precious of them all. There was a 
time when children of peasant birth were able by entering 
the religious orders to climb to high positions in Church and _ 
State. The lawyers, the statesmen, the higher clergy were 
not then as a rule of aristocratic, but peasant, extraction. 
Let us see what chance the son of a working man has now to 
mount the ladder that leads to honour and success. 

Here is a bright, gifted, hopeful boy, born in a working 
man’s home, one of those favoured ones on whom God has 
bestowed special aptitude. He leaves school to enter as an 
apprentice one of our great industries, full of boyish enthusiasm 
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and hope. Here he works his way upward; encouraged by 
the certainty that by and by he will be a man and earn a 
man’s wages. The door of hope is before him and he counts 
the years and marks with pride every inch of growth that 
brings him nearer to it. Well, he is out of his time now 
and starts work asa man. Quick, eager, self-reliant, he joins 
the company of men. What men? Dull, apathetic, slow, 
sullen, browbeaten and dogged. They bid him abate his 
boyish zeal and slack down to the pace of his shop, where 
the standard is the standard of the lowest, slowest, dullest 
worker. Any show of brilliancy is treachery to the shop. 
The boy must play the game, for he has become one of the 
herd. Where is the door of hope for such a boy? There 
is none. Possibly he may be picked out some day when he 
has acquired the tone of his environment and learned, like 
his mates, to hate his work and to obey the unwritten rule 
of slacking, to be made a foreman. As such he will still belong 
to the wage-earning caste and will respect its unwritten rules. - 
His ardour has long evaporated, for his hope is gone. Nor 
will the employer, from amongst an organised hostile shop, 
pick out the young foreman to be the manager of a depart- 
ment, for he will prefer one of a different caste, one who knows 
a little less about the unwritten rules and has his employer’s 
interest more at heart. So the future has nothing to bestow. 
The bright youth is sunk in the hopeless man. 

Now multiply that boy by the thousand, and you see 
trooping into the giant factories armies of bright, hopeful boys. 
Watch them gradually stunted and depressed by a hideous 
artificial system of ‘ca’ canny.’ Among these ranks are lads 
of talent and some who carry in their breasts the splendid 
sift of genius, boys the nation wants, whose services are 
essential to her expansion. But they are watched for and 
waited for in vain. The feud has quenched the spark. It 
will burn no more. 

Here, then, is a monstrous evil, perhaps, next to the war, 
the saddest of all—the creation of misunderstanding and want 
of thought—and it is robbing the country of the working men’s 
bright and gifted boys, sterilising their genius, crippling 
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their talent, while depressing and oppressing approximately 
half the population of the kingdom. Does God bestow 
special gifts only to have them neutralised by sheer ignorance 
and sordid selfishness ? Is it not time the Church appealed 
to the belligerent armies to abandon so insensate a system ? 

The workman says, ‘ I will not change’ ; the capitalist says, 
“TI will not change’; so the public concludes that change is 
impossible, that the chasm cannot be bridged. The work- 
man says this because he knows that if any worker showed 
special skill or energy the employer would not reward it. 
The capitalist says it is not his interest to upset the men’s 
rules. ‘I take care not to pay for what I do not get, and if 
there is any loss through slacking I can pass it on to the public. 
It is easier for me to make my business calculations when 
wages are ata fixed rate. It will not pay me to reward merit. 
It does not suit my plans to make my business a training- 
school for budding talent. I can supply that myself.’ 

Already in America the more keen-sighted men of business 
are perceiving that this is poor work, breaking butterflies 
on the wheel, and that common sense points to taking labour 
into partnership. Till employer and employed see eye to eye, 
and make their interests the same, this insensate wastage 
of ability will endure. If the slower thinking Briton cannot 
see his way, and it takes a great deal of showing to make 
him do that, it devolves on the Church to tell him that 
Christianity demands it. Should the capitalist and the 
labourer alike still persist in keeping to the beaten track, 
though England comes out of this war with flags flying, yet 
assuredly the German will be avenged. What he could not 
effect with all his armies and all his subtle diplomacy, England 
will do for him by her insane divisions. 

The flower of half the population of the land is withering 
in the fierce flames of industrial warfare. The time is ripe 
for a crusade of deliverance, and it is for the Church to appeal, 
not to the self-interest, but to the idealism of the belligerents, 
for to the Church has been entrusted this mission of hope. 


B.A. W. 


THE VOCATION OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


In the previous section it has been shown that the gifts of 
God are bestowed without respect to the conventions of 
human society. It follows from this that among working- 
class homes there must be as many boys called to the ministry. 
as in any other. What is lacking in most of our dioceses is 
not ordination-candidates funds, for such are general, but 
pastoral insight. In all the many parish choirs of the land, 
not to name the Church schools, there must, in the ordinary 
nature of things, be many a boy on whose young bright head 
the Unseen Hand has been laid. 

What a boon it would be to have these boys in the ranks 
of the clergy! It has been a tawdry boast that the parsons 
of the Church of England are all gentlefolks ; as if the grace 
of God that could make a priest could not make a gentleman. 
In Scotland it is the cherished ambition of the farm that one 
of the boys should enter the manse, and in Ireland there is 
not a farmer who would not be proud for a daughter to become 
a nun, and a son a priest. The wonderful hold the Church 
has over the common people, both in Scotland and Ireland, is 
due to the fact that a fair proportion of the clergy is of peasant 
extraction. We are all deploring the wide gap that exists 
between the National Church and a good half of the nation. 
But it is of our own making. We have not encouraged the 
boys whom God has called to listen to the still, small voice. 
Our pastors have been lacking in spiritual vision, or have been 
unconsciously biased by a false class sense against the trades- 
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man’s boy because his father keeps a shop, and against the 
peasant’s son because his parents are only humble labouring 
folk. Yet the clergy know that in former ages leaders in the 
Church, bishops, cardinals, and popes, were often of peasant 
stock. 

H. A. W. 


THE STATUS OF LABOUR IN THE FUTURE 


Tur Government which assured the trades union leaders 
that the rules restricting production in controlled factories, 
suspended during the war, should be restored intact when 
peace returned, promised more than they could perform. 
Nothing can be quite the same after the war, certainly not 
the relations between capital and labour, which, before it, were 
unstable. Even the wish for their restoration seems foolish, 
although many working men will certainly resent the smallest 
alteration, so suspicious are they of their employers and 
so wedded to old ideas. The more thoughtful and better 
educated are, however, hoping for something better, and even 
the most ignorant are beginning to doubt whether the old 
arrangements can ever be resumed. 

Yet it is perfectly certain there will be trouble if politicians 
try to patch up a make-believe peace. The substance of the 
promise, solemnly and repeatedly made, must be kept if the 
letter cannot. All the objects aimed at by the trades unions 
in the past can be attained by other means, and, perhaps, 
more effectively. The difficulty does not lie in the doing, 
but in convincing working people that they can be done in 
new ways. 

The rules and customs of trades unions were devised 
to secure three important principles, (1) continuity of labour, 
(2) adequate wages, and (3) freedom of contract. The first 
covers written and customary laws devised to prevent work- 
people competing with one another, whether collectively- 
in unions or individually, and throwing one another out of 
employment when there was not sufficient work for all. The 
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second, includes rules to settle wages, prices, conditions of 
work, and such like. The third, freedom for collective and 
individual bargaining. 

To secure the first without trades union rules it will be 
necessary to organise work in such a way that there will be 
no competition between workpeople, because there will be 
work for all. The State, or some body or bodies authorised 
by it, will have to be granted controlling powers over public 
and municipal work for a series of years, to proportion the 
work to the labour available, giving preference for private 
and foreign orders, and making public and municipal ones 
(when not urgent) stand over till work is slack. To arrange 
work and wages great technical knowledge will be required, 
and it is probable that joint boards, representing special 
industries, will be employed. Freedom of contract for the 
individual will, of course, remain unfettered, but the right to 
strike and the right to lock-out may have to be curtailed. 
What is right for an individual may become injurious to the 
public when organised on a large scale. 

The employers, on their side, will certainly stipulate for 
(1) freedom to adopt new methods; (2) liberty to introduce 
new machinery ; and (3) discretionary power to mix labour, 
without regard to union or non-union membership, sex, or 
age. Without these rights they say they will be unable in 
future to meet foreign competition. Their main object is 
an enormous increase in the productivity of labour through 
scientific management, and this is what the country requires. 

Supposing these claims amicably adjusted, the yearnings 
and unexpressed ideals of the more educated working men 
will still not be satisfied because the greatest evil, under the 
present system, is the arbitrary division between the wage- 
earners and the rest of the community, and this such a 
settlement would leave unaffected. 

This view will be shared by the Christian idealist. Much 
as he desires a permanent industrial peace, he is still more 
anxious for an improvement of the status of the working- 
wan. ‘The unions aim chiefly at the improvement of material’ 
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conditions ; his desire is to improve the spiritual conditions. 
Status depends on what a man is, much more than on what 
he has or what he does. We have seen that the conditions 
of labour are in a vast number of cases unfavourable to the 
growth of religion since they tend to transform a man into 
a machine. A machine cannot receive religion, only a free. 
man can do that. And not only religion, but morality and 
art, are inconsistent with any conditions which deprive a man 
of his freedom. Only a free man can have status. 

The wage-earner is in sore need of more liberal education, 
higher culture, refinement, and opportunity to enjoy the 
amenities of life. It is for these the better educated and 
more imaginative artisans are yearning, and they fear the 
union leaders, in their eagerness about important material 
ameliorations, will overlook the spiritual. They do not wish 
for these advantages to be bestowed on them as doles or 
charities. They want to pay for them as other members of 
the community do. But, as their means are small, they ask 
that they shall be given at such prices as they can afford. 
It is not privilege they ask, but opportunity. They do not 
want seats on boards of directors where they would be of no 
use, nor yet profit-sharing systems, knowing as they do that 
they can have no just right to share profits if they are not 
ready also to share losses, which they are unable todo. Their 
object is twofold ; to enable their sons to rise from one position 
to another in the factory or house of business, should they 
prove themselves the best candidates. At present they know 
that the best places are not given to the best qualified, but 
to the one who has a friend among the directors, or is the 
son of wealthy people. With higher education, they believe 
that their boys could compete successfully with any others 
if they had a fair chance. They know that the opening of the 
door of hope to their sons would change the whole aspect of 
life to them, and obliterate that yawning abysm that separates 
the wage-earner from the rest of the world. 

But it is not merely for his sons that he is ambitious. 
He asks for higher education for himself to open the world 
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invisible, the unknown land of literature, art, and religion. 
He wishes his more favoured brethren to receive him into 
companionship, and to let him share in the riches of the mind 
for which his soul pines. Reason is on his side, and Christian 
principles. He does not want to be made too good for his 
job, he wants to be made good enough for other jobs, in short, 
he wants the privileges of a man. 

At present he lacks manners and refinement, and it would 
be a miracle if he did not, considering the conditions under 
which he lives. It is a shameful thing that he should have 
to carry his cold meal with him to work, and eat it sitting 
on a curb or a bench in a workshop, glad to get a chance to 
warm up his cold tea somewhere. While young he can stand 
this rough feeding, but he knows it is undermining his health, 
and that he will be a broken man at forty-five. For the 
clerk there is a comfortable room with nicely laid tables and 
abundance of cheap and varied food; why should not the 
great factories provide similar meals for him, equally refined 
and attractive ? For the clerk there is a lavatory, but none 
for the working man. Why should he not have conveniences 
for washing and dressing after his dirty day’s work? Why 
should he be obliged to walk home in his working clothes ? 
Would other people go about the streets in this slovenly way ? 
His wife and children should not see him like that, and it is 
because they do that working men’s wives and children are 
untidy and their homes disorderly. People cannot respect 
themselves when they are treated with so little respect. 

But this does not end his sad story: not only is he de- 
classed by his trade, but he is harassed with uncertainty 
about it. 

Take the casual labour at the Mersey Docks as an example. 
Employers say, no doubt with truth, that a surplus of un- 
employed labour is necessary to meet the demands of a 
seasonal trade. If that be so, it should be paid for while 
waiting, just as a lawyer would be paid if he were retained 
to take up the work of a rich client whenever he was wanted. 

Suppose five hundred men are required by organised 
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industry to be thus available on emergency, all of the five 
hundred should be paid a minimum wage. Advantage should 
not be taken of them by trade to get what it wants at their 
expense and at that of their wives and children. We may 
be quite sure of this, that if they were paid while waiting, 
some work would be found to occupy them, and a strong 
effort would be made also to spread the work over a longer 
period in order to reduce the number unemployed. 

If it be objected that it is not reasonable to ask employers 
to pay for people they have not engaged, it must be remembered 
that what may be right for individuals taken separately 
may not be right for large organised bodies. If the trade 
calculates on having five hundred or a thousand men waiting 
about, and makes its arrangements on the assumption that 
they will always be ready when wanted, it becomes morally 
responsible for them, although it has not actually engaged 
them. Nor is it enough to say the men need not wait if they 
do not like, for in fact they are obliged to wait. They may 
have been foolish in coming to Liverpool, but they cannot 
get away, and the employers take advantage of this fact. 
This has been going on for many years. Every advance in 
the trade at the docks has been accompanied with a corre- 
sponding increase in casual labour. The two have developed 
side by side without direction and without conscious re- 
sponsibility. The employers are no more to be blamed for 
it than the employed. The responsibility rests with the 
State which has ignored an elementary duty, that of protecting 
the interests of its humbler subjects. The strong and the 
rich can defend themselves, it is for the State to protect the 
weak. Ifthe trade cannot afford to pay the waiting labourer 
under free-trade conditions, a different system will have to be 
devised. Fitful employment demoralises the man and makes 
him incapable of steady application. 

Nor is fitful employment confined to dock labour. Almost 
every industry has its fringe, nor is it possible to prevent some 
remnant being unemployed occasionally, although the number 
may be greatly reduced by good management. For this 
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residuum either the State or the organised industries will have 
to devise a system of contributory out-of-work insurance 
for all. 

It is the same with women. In Southport hundreds of 
young persons are engaged by lodging-house-keepers for the 
season, and discharged without any regard to their future 
prospects. Here, again, the employers are not to blame ; 
some of these girls have homes to go back to, but others have 
not, and these drift about and get into mischief. Here, 
again, we need system. 

The responsibility of the employer for the employed is 
not properly recognised. The contract between two human 
beings for service is quite different to a bargain for goods. 
The employer becomes in a way a father and the employed 
a son. We have lost that Christian ideal, and its loss is 
England’s sad tragedy. 

E. A. W 


SUMMAR Y OF PART I 


Ir has now been shown that industrial conditions may be so 
bad as to make the reception of religious, moral, and esthetic 
ideas practically impossible: that such conditions at present 
unfavourably influence a large proportion of the wage-earning 
classes, and that strong leadership is demanded by those 
who are the chief sufferers. 

We have also seen that the feud between Capital and Labour 
has acted prejudicially to employers and employed; that the 
business methods and machinery introduced by the capitalist 
are rendered unproductive and unremunerative by the work- 
man, but that the reduction all round in the productivity of 
labour has reacted on the workmen in two important directions: 
it has neutralised the value of an advanced wage by reducing 
its purchasing power through the steady rise of prices which 
it has occasioned, and at the same time it has tended to make 
the social division between employer and employed perma- 
nent by depriving the youthful labourer of all hope of rising 
morally, spiritually, and intellectually in the social scale. 

Nothing but revolutionary changes in the methods and 
habits and outlook of both capitalist and labourer will pre- 
vent our miserable divisions, with all the consequences they 
involve, starting afresh after the war. 

No possible alternative exists. The abandonment of 
free-trade policy, which, advocated by many, seems drawing 
near, though it may give momentary relief to the hard-pressed 
manufacturer, will not reduce prices nor necessarily raise 
wages, nor will it open the door of opportunity. Nothing that 
will not do these things will save us from national decay. 
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It should, therefore, be the object of every religious man, 
a8 of every patriot, to promote peace between the employer 
and the employed. To secure this end all organised forms of 
the Christian religion in the land should unite. It is they who, 
in the large national sense, form the National Church of the 
Empire, and whatever differences of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion may divide them for the purposes of social reconstruction, 
they should unite in these efforts for the attainment of this 
ideal. The difficulties are no doubt great, but they are not 
insuperable. 

It is for the employer and the employed to approach one 
another as man to man, recognising each other’s needs and 
wants with a definite desire to arrive at an agreement, and it 
is for the Church to see that in this industrial settlement 
the spiritual aspirations of labour are not overlooked. 





II 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE CHILDREN AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 


THE first thing that strikes the American visitor arriving at 
the landing-stage is not the Dock Board buildings, or any 
of the striking objects the resident would like him to look at, 
but the ragged, shoeless children. He has seen big buildings 
before, but he is not accustomed to the sight of pinched- 
faced, barely clad boys and girls, and it hurts him. Excuses 
that satisfy the resident leave him unmoved. He is not 
impressed with the assurance that ‘ things are not so bad as 
they were,’ or that you cannot help such things in a great 
seaport. The townsman takes no more notice of the gutter 
child than of the little brown sparrows that peck about in 
the dirt. To the visitor it is a grievous and scandalous thing 
that an intelligent municipality in the twentieth century, and 
in a civilised land, should tolerate such abominations for an 
hour. But the old-time resident always and everywhere 
sees without seeing, hears without hearing, and wrongs that 
could be righted in a few months go on for generations. When 
reforms are proposed they are pushed aside as ‘ unpractical,’ 
or, oftener still, the person who suggests them is sniffed at as 
a foolish, bothersome thing who ought to know that ‘ a child 
won’t harm any if he gets enough to eat. Boys will be boys. 
They are all rough on their clothes, and the mothers of them 
have enough to do, poor things, without worrying about a hole 
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or two,’ and so forth and so forth, any half-answer, any 
excuse. 

To-day the Mission sets us asking what are we going to 
do? We know in our hearts anything almost can be done 
if we want it enough. What ought to be done? To be 
practical, this ought to be done. 

By the Municipality—l. To appoint women police, 
giving them, as a first duty, the supervision of the children. 
Let them follow the little ones home, to find out what is the 
matter there, warn the careless, report the verminous, erect 
a new standard of life amongst idle and thriftless parents. 

2. To set up children’s courts where cases may be in- 
vestigated ; where fines may be inflicted if warnings fail. 

3. To see that play places are provided, not two miles 
out in the suburbs, but in the slums, where the children can 
play without getting into mischief. Open up the school 
playgrounds, provide lighted rooms for them on cold, dark 
nights, so that the children—whose homes, mean, close and 
stuffy—may play under healthy conditions, and, when this 
has been done, forbid playing in the street altogether. 

4. To see that the school clinic co-operates with the 
police ; that landlords are aroused to do their duty to their 
tenants and tenants to their landlords. Get rid of the 
vermin and the filth in which they breed, taking district by 
district until the whole town is cleansed and a new standard 
set for all and each. This could be done in a twelvemonth 
and at a trifling cost. It would pay. 

What the Schools should do—In many districts, the 
children’s behaviour on coming out of school is about as bad 
as it can be. Full of spirits after being cooped up for hours, 
they rush out pell-mell into the street to do as much mischief 
as they can. 

1. To set this right let it be a rule that one teacher on 
the boys’, and another on the girls’ side, live near the school, 
to see what the children are doing, especially at night. Also 
let a teacher be appointed, as part of the school routine, to 
watch the behaviour of the young people as they enter and 
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as they leave. Let teachers regard their responsibility as 
extending from the school door to the parents’ home. 

2. Let it be part of their duty to visit the home of every 
child in their class at least once a quarter, to form acquaintance 
with the parents, to advise, help, and keep in touch with them. 
This experience will make them more efficient teachers, and 
their work will be made easier through the co-operation and 
help they will obtain from the parents. As things stand, 
the discipline of the children is left to the school. A teacher’s 
visits, advice, encouragements and warnings will lead to the 
recovery of the lost discipline of the home. When children 
leave school, the friendship and influence thus acquired will 
enable the teachers to exercise a restraining influence on 
parents when they are disposed to send their girls and boys 
into blind alley occupations or to move them from a place 
where they have a chance of learning a trade before they 
have had time to learn it. Jor these extra duties they should 
be liberally remunerated. 

What the Clergy can do.—1. Instead of visiting the schools 
just when convenient, perhaps once in three weeks, let them 
visit if possible every day or, at least, several times a week. 
It is not enough for them to arrange for lessons in religion and 
morality according to a fixed time-table, by competent and 
trained teachers. They must be constantly dropping in to 
show the staff the keen interest they take in the work and 
how highly they value it. In this way, too, they will learn 
the names and faces of the children, and what progress they 
are making, information that will be of the greatest use in 
their parish visiting. 

2. Some teachers are keen to notice the health of the 
children, others are constitutionally unobservant. It is the 
duty of the pastor to see that his flock of little ones is well 
and suitably fed and clothed. 

3. If wise, he will make much of the teachers, regarding 
them as his valued parish workers, and this he can show in 
the notice he takes of the schools in his parish magazine. 

What the District Visitor cando.—1. Ascertain the adequacy 
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of créche accommodation for babies whose mothers go out 
to work. See that pre-maternity instruction is available 
and is used. (The Corporation has issued cards showing 
where these lessons are given.) 

2. See that children leaving school are not sent to situa- 
tions until the school teacher has been consulted. 

3. Above all, strive to make the home of the child a house 
of prayer, a home of Christian example, a home where Sunday 
is observed. See that the children attend Sunday-school or 
Bible-class, and do not leave when they get too old for these 
without being confirmed and becoming regular communicants. 

What the Sunday-schools can do.—Bring up their standard 
of teaching to that of the day-schools. Get every teacher 
to visit the parents regularly. 

What the Parents can do—1l. See that the children are 
taught religion in the schools. In some of the Secondary 
Schools this is not done, except on request, and this request 
is not always made. If parents are reluctant to make it, let 
them ask the clergy to do it for them. It is their legal right, 
it is no favour. 

2. To remember the duty of instructing the children in 
religious truth and practice is the primary duty of the parents, 
and should be done by them so far as they are able, in addition 
to the instruction in the school. 

3. Watch the children’s companionships, and keep them 
out of bad company. To keep them from the Cinemas, except 
when they can take them there themselves, and then only 
to see suitable pictures. Above all, not to let them get a 
mania for this form of amusement. 

4. Teach them habits of thrift; forbid their spending 
too much on sweets, and guard them from gambling. 

What Organisations can do.—1. The Scouts, the Brigades, 
the Girl Guides are agencies that are doing incalculable 
good. All boys and girls should belong to an organisation 
that gives, like these do, plenty to occupy them suitable to 
their age and useful as a preparation for after life. 

2. A central organisation should be set up in each large 
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town, and at central points in rural districts, to provide enter- 
tainments, drill instructors, etc. This would save the clergy 
much trouble and give them more time for their spiritual 
duties. 

3. The municipality should be urged to provide small 
playgrounds for young children in the crowded parts of the 
town, where they might play without danger and under 
supervision. At present, parents are obliged to let them 
play in the streets as the playgrounds are too far away. 


E. A. W. 


TROUBLESOME BOYS AND GIRLS 


To write about bad boys and girls would, in the opinion of 
many people, be to write about the whole genus. In a sense 
that is certainly true. Children are no good who cannot be 
bad sometimes or, at least, troublesome. Life, to be life, must 
of necessity assert itself, and most of all when it first comes 
bubbling out of the fountain. Much to be pitied is the 
anemic child who has not force and originality enough to 
be unconventional and, consequently, tiresome, to the con- 
ventionalised elder. The ordinary naughtiness of children 
arises from some element of value that needs a wise restraining 
hand. We know how the school prize for good conduct is 
apt to find its way into the hands of children whose supposed 
good qualities are negative, the mild and meek, who rather 
like to sit still and do as they are told. 

By troublesome boys and girls the social worker under- 
stands not the whole genus, but the criminal child. Their 
criminality is of two kinds, the mere imitativeness of the 
mean little copyist who follows the example of bad children 
for mean ends, and the salience of strong, irregulated tempera- 
ments that become criminal from the ineptitude, indulgence, 
or lawless habits of bad parents. 

In Liverpool the magistrates remand children who have 
committed criminal offences to the workhouse for inquiry. 
Canon Rich, Vicar of Anfield, who acts as chaplain to these 
unfortunates, tells us that ‘the numbers are steadily and 
rapidly increasing,’ adding, ‘it must be remembered that 
those who find their way into the hands of the police only 
represent a proportion of the naughty children of Liverpool 
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The small shopkeeper suffers much from juvenile banditti, 
but from prudential reasons he says nothing about it, as he 
does not wish to be boycotted by his neighbours who deal 
at his shop.’ 

‘The offences which bring them into the clutches of the 
law are very varied in character Larceny is by far the most 
common, larceny of all kinds, food, sweets, cigarettes, fruit, 
rings, watches, flash lamps, and such small coveted ware. 
The class of offenders, too, varies from the slum-bred boy or 
girl to the child of the lower middle class.’ 

The contagiousness of juvenile vice is conspicuous. Chil- 
dren naturally imitate one another, and boys especially are 
prone to make heroes of successful thieves. Defiance of 
authority and love of dangerous adventures are bred in the 
bones of the rougher and more enterprising. A vicious 
example extends its influence upward from the gutter-snipe 
to the child of fairly respectable people. 

‘TI have analysed,’ the Canon says, ‘ the records of 285 
children (excluding from the lists the Roman Catholics), 
and found that 103 were educated in Church of England 
schools, chiefly in Walton, Kirkdale, Toxteth, and Central 
Liverpool (the slum belt), and 127 attended Council schools.’ 
The value of these returns will be appreciated better if we 
bear in mind that the chief Council schools are in better 
neighbourhoods, whereas most of the Church schools are 
in the very poorest districts ; ‘ 55 had left school, 79 attended 
Church Sunday-schools, 58 Nonconformist Sunday-schools, 
while 118 went to no place of worship or school whatever ; 
167 professed themselves Sunday-school boys and girls, but 
very few of them attended regularly.’ 

These statistics cannot give satisfaction to Churchpeople 
or Nonconformists, still less to the Council. The war has 
unquestionably increased criminality among children by 
taking the fathers from home, and we may reasonably expect 
that when they return this abnormal condition will come 
to anend. Our real business is to find out the causes which 
produce criminality in normal times. Most prominent among 
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these is the relaxation of home discipline, which has manifested 
itself increasingly during the last twenty or thirty years, but 
especially during the last ten. In some cases school discipline 
also seems to have shared in this decay. Judging from what 
one sees, it would appear as if teachers in not a few schools 
thought their duties ended when the children left the school 
door. In the streets in many parts of Liverpool, the young 
people do much as they please. 

The Cinema, too, the Canon tells us, has something to 
answer for, unduly exciting the young and not infrequently 
suggesting vice. Much pilfering goes on also to get pennies 
to pay the entrance money. 

Mischief also occurs in the sweet-shops, especially when 
the prohibited gambling machine called the Clown is at 
work. That he should so frequently crop up in spite of 
police regulations is natural from what Canon Rich tells us. 
“T have known,’ he says, ‘lads spend three or four shillings _ 
a week on the Clown, and steal money for the purpose,’ and 
mentions the case of a shopkeeper who increased his weekly 
profits from 30s. to £20 by its means. 

From the evidence of the law courts it is clear that juvenile 
crime is increasing not only in Liverpool but in all parts of 
the country. To check it, home discipline must by some 
means be recovered. The easy, self-indulgent, pleasure- 
loving parent in the lower walks of life overlooks his children’s 
misbehaviour so long as it does not inconvenience himself. 
‘ Let the little things have a good time while they are young ; 
they will not have much chance when they are out at work,’ 
is a common sentiment and accounts, too, for the bad attend- 
ance at the Sunday-school. ‘'They’ve been sittin’ still in 
school all week, it’s on’y fair they should have Sunday off,’ 
is the view taken by an increasing number of parents. 

It is obvious that home discipline is not going to be helped 
merely by setting up Children’s Courts, by improvements in 
the Borstal system, or by the institution of George Common- 
wealths. Yet these are matters Parliament is perfectly 
ready to discuss. But the obvious remedy, the only effectual 
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remedy, making the parents responsible for contributory 
negligence, they will not hear of. This curious attitude is 
that, however, of the average Briton, whose disposition 
always is to tinker with effects while disregarding the cause. 
It is part of our normal national psychic state. We think 
in terms of things and disrelish abstract ideas. A mischievous 
act is a thing, obvious and tangible, it makes us suffer and 
arouses our sluggish attention, whereas a cause needs care- 
fully seeking out, demands investigation and reflection, from 
which practical-minded Britons shrink. Thus we are always 
getting hold of the wrong end of the stick, always putting 
carts before horses, seeking cures for symptoms because 
symptoms are visible, and overlooking causes because they 
are subtle invisibilities that we cannot get hold off. 

The only effectual way of checking juvenile crime is to 
make the parents responsible. This would act like magic, 
but this is just what Parliament is too timid or too thick- 
headed to understand. The fact is, the average member of 
Parliament does not appreciate the peculiar morals and 
standards of the lower classes. He sympathises too much 
with parents. These good-natured, easy-going men try in 
their way to put themselves in the parents’ place, asking what 
they would do if their child behaved so badly, how sorry 
they would be and how much sympathy they would need. 
They do not realise that the only really effective restraint in 
the slum is fear of the police. The most ignorant classes 
never ask themselves what ought to be done, but what the 
law will allow. 

There is, however, a second cause for juvenile crime, for 
which the laxity of home discipline is not accountable—the 
want of suitable employment of the young out of school. 
This lack is felt most keenly in the large towns. So far the 
most successful agency for keeping the young out of mischief 
by giving them something more interesting to do, are those 
organisations of a quasi-military character, of which the Boy 
Scouts are the outstanding example. So far, however, the 
slum child has not responded to the bugle-call of the scout, 
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nor is he likely to do so, because your scout is too genteel 
for him, too well dressed, too neat and natty, too obviously 
the child of happy home and prosperous parent. Such sweet 
influences have not distilled upon the head of the ragged, 
unclean urchin of the slums. We must, therefore, institute a 
special crusade to win rags and tatters. If voluntary effort 
fails, the State must apply compulsion, must play shepherd 
dog, for, by hook or crook, by man or dog, he must be rounded 
up. He is an intensely dynamic animal with good stuff 
in him, and the making of an ideal citizen and worth the 
trouble. 

These, then, are the two conspicuous causes of juvenile 
crime—laxity at home, and lack of innocent and useful employ- 
nent outside. Give the boys and girls something to occupy 
their minds and bodies and make the parents responsible 
for misdemeanours, and for practical purposes the problem 
will be solved. Beside these two there are contributory 
causes to crime, but they are of quite secondary importance. 
To attribute the criminality of children, for example, to the 
Cinema is manifestly unjust, though the Cinema needs more 
watching, not so much for the films that are shown in the 
afternoons to the children, as for those exhibited to the 
general public, which includes children. The demand that 
there should be an absolute prohibition of youngsters from 
the Picture House unless accompanied by adults is un- 
necessarily harsh. The burglar scenes exhibited to mixed 
audiences do just as much harm to the boy whether his father 
sits by his side or not, and the idea that parents will withdraw 
their little ones if anything suggestive or improper is shown, 
proves how little the advocates of this fad know of human 
nature. It is the child whose home standard is low who is 
most likely to be injured by the scenes of successful burglary. 
The censor should prohibit such pictures, not only at children’s 
shows, but at all exhibitions. It is deplorable, no doubt, that 
there should be pilfering to get the money for admission, but 
the remedy is the provision of a variety of congenial employ- 
ments for the young. The small children of the city, living 
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in crowded, poverty-stricken districts, have no other joy than 
the Cinema, and pictures become their mania. 

The sweet-shop abuse is mischievous, not only for the 
temptation it affords to steal, but from the fact that sweet- 
eating creates the ‘ dry-palate,’ which in the adult is provoca- 
tive of the drink craving. 

That Sunday-schools fail to restrain the poorest children 
from petty theft may be due in part, perhaps, to the neglect 
of practical teaching. Canon Rich thinks the curriculum 
too.‘ syllabussy,’ too much concerned with the kings of Israel 
and such like, too little with duties to father and mother, 
and behaviour in the street, the school, and home. He 
thinks there should be a vigorous Sunday-school recruiting 
campaign, and that, particularly if the ribboned recruiting 
sergeants were the children, would be likely to swell the roll 
and improve the attendance. 

But the discussion of secondary causes must not blur 
the image of the primary. Let us get as soon as possible 
stringent rules for magistrates, compelling them, whether 
they like it or not, to make parents pecuniarily responsible 
for their children’s crimes, and let us give the children plenty 


to do to keep them out of mischief. 
fio. ASW 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR IDEALS 


‘Tur Juvenile Employment Committee established in May 
1912 a Registry of Employment. Since then 18,164 children 
(9929 boys and 8235 girls) have come there for advice and 
help in finding work, often accompanied by their parents. 
On the other hand, 16,600 applications for juvenile workers 
have been received from employers, and these numbers are 
steadily increasing month by month.’ These encouraging 
statements are made in the ‘ Handbook of Employment in 
Liverpool,’ edited by F. J. Marquis, M.A., and published 
by the Education Committee in 1916. 

The numbers are certainly large, but represent only a 
portion of the actual number of the boys and girls leaving 
school every year, and it is, of course, precisely those children 
who most need advice and help in the choice of employment, 
and those parents who are least likely to place their children 
judiciously in work that will educate and prepare them for 
their future life, who have not made use of the Bureau. 

The method adopted by the Committee is to consult with 
the head teachers of the schools as well as the parents ; and to 
help the teachers in their part of the task, the Handbook has 
been compiled, showing all the trades and occupations open 
to young people in the city. 

What is wanted to bring in those children who are most 
in need of guidance, is the necessary power to refuse ‘ Leaving 
certificates ’ from school at fourteen years of age to children 
who do not take up work through the Juvenile Employment 
Bureau, and authority to oblige employers of children between 
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the ages of fourteen and sixteen to engage them through the 
Bureau and not otherwise. 

The war having revolutionised so many of our old concep- 
tions, it is not improbable that such authority may be granted 
to municipalities to try experiments of this sort. The Liver- 
pool system, if worked sensibly with due consideration of the 
parents’ necessities, place of residence, and natural predilec- 
tions, would probably work very well with little or no friction. 
It is unfortunate, of course, that the sense of personal responsi- 
bility is lacking in so many cases, but it would be foolish to 
object that a measure of compulsion of this sort would weaken 
a sense of parental responsibility which does not exist, for 
it is obviously those parents who feel it most who muke use of 
the Bureau. In far too many cases young boys and girls 
are at present sent to the first place that offers, or to the 
employment where most money is to be earned, without any 
regard to the future. A child between fourteen and sixteen 
cannot earn much, and there should be no obstacle placed 
in the way of his taking a situation which in itself would 
lead to nothing, so long as proper arrangements were made 
that when he came to sixteen a place should be found for 
him offering fair prospects of permanent and remunerative 
work. 

The main thing is to keep the adolescent youth under 
systematic discipline, to provide him with continuous educa- 
tion, drill, healthy conditions at home and at work, and to 
keep him under positive religious influence. 

To secure such an ideal much more will be needed than 
parliamentary action. The public must be taught why such 
arrangements are necessary, and that surely is a social task 
of the very first importance. If this is lacking, no compul- 
sion, however stringent, will prevent endless evasions. Acts 
of Parliament are of no avail where they are not resolutely 
seconded by an enlightened public opinion. 

So far our parochial system seems to have failed in keeping 
a proper hold over the adolescent boys and girls. These 
young veople think themselves too old for the Sunday-school, 
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and although there are in Liverpool a good assortment of 
clubs for them, the fact is clear that for one boy or girl who 
benefits by them there are a score who simply idle about 
and get into mischief. At home, in the small rooms of their 
parents, they are in the way ; but the streets, alas! are always 
attractive. What they need is something to do; some form 
of responsible work, some place in the social life of their 
neighbourhood, some way of making themselves generally 
useful. The parish that can discover how to keep them 
busy will have solved a great social problem. At present 
thousands are drifting to ruin because so few have seriously 
regarded them as potential social workers. 


EH. A. W. 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


THE nineteenth century was remarkable for the really wonder- 
ful revival of organised religion after the crushing experiences 
of the eighteenth century. The Evangelical Revival, the 
Oxford Movement, and the growth of the Broad Church 
School are solid facts of history; the number and activity 
of parishes to-day, as compared with 1816, is little short of 
amazing—and yet there can be no doubt that there is truth 
in the widespread complaint of the failure of the Church. That 
fact, too, is beyond question, though the diagnosis of the 
causes may be often very faulty. In this article we propose 
to deal very briefly with one of the causes only. The nine- 
teenth century witnessed so complete a revolution in our 
manner of life, both in its domestic end its industrial aspects, 
that we are only now beginning to realise the effects of this 
drastic change. It is easy to overstate the effects and imagine 
that a wholesale overthrow of religion is the result. As a 
matter of fact, that is not so. For instance, during the up- 
heaval a wave of antagonism to religion effected a revolt 
against Christian burial, but this attitude is disappearing 
or has disappeared. Indifference, not antagonism, prevails 
to-day, or, to put it in another way, whereas for a time men 
opposed religion, they are now inclined simply to revolt 
against organised religion. Opposition to Christian burial 
has died down, but civil marriages show that indifference to 
the Christian solemnisation of matrimony is increasing. 

We are thus face to face with the perplexing situation 
of multiplied services, strenuous parochial organisations, 
enhanced beauty of worship on the one hand, and on the 
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other widespread and careless neglect of the ordinances of 
religion. 

The key of this paradoxical situation lies in the home. 
The teaching of the New Testament, both in the ministry 
of our Lord and the doctrine of the Apostles, lays stress upon 
the home as the citadel of spiritual influences. Indeed, no 
small share of the winsomeness of the New Testament lies in 
this fact. The tone of the Baptismal Office and the Marriage 
Service in the Prayer Book is equally conclusive. 

It is clear, therefore, that a serious cleavage between 
religion and daily life has occurred when civil marriage is 
widespread, family attendance at public worship is neglected, 
when Sunday rest is regarded only as physical relaxation 
and not as spiritual refreshment, when family prayer in the 
home is widely discontinued, and the ministration of the 
clergy in times of sickness little sought, or even tacitly opposed 
by the medical practitioner in attendance. 

These things do not mean that men are irreligious; a 
broad survey of the facts of English life does not warrant 
that conclusion; but they do mean that Englishmen are in 
danger of becoming irreligious, because they have allowed 
circumstances to evacuate home life of its spiritual and 
religious atmosphere—religion is in danger of becoming 
merely formal, and domestic life of becoming wholly secular. 

The situation, however, is easier to diagnose than to pre- 
scribe for. How, for instance, are the difficulties in the way 
of family prayer to be overcome? On the one hand, the 
necessity of getting early to business or seeing that the children 
are punctual for school, makes morning prayers difficult to 
arrange. Other similar obstacles are in the way at other 
times, and, on the other hand, undigested conceptions of 
social equality make servants unwilling to attend a function 
which seems to emphasise their segregation from their em- 
ployers just at a time when social differences should be 
forgotten. 

Nothing can be effectively done until the nation as a 
whole is awake to the need of diligently preserving the spiritual 
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influences in life in the face of many obstacles. But if that 
be realised, the next step is to convince men that somehow 
domestic arrangements must be controlled by the undeniable 
fact that the home is the centre of vital religion in any com- 
munity. The Lares and Penates were more to Rome than 
her temples ; so long as domestic life is uninspired by religion 
the churches will be comparatively empty and their influence 
comparatively small. 

It is probably impossible to return to conditions that 
prevailed before the suburban train and tram services, the 
telephone, and the numberless other methods of speeding up 
the life of the community were introduced. There are 
numbers of people who regret the abandonment of family 
prayers but are powerless in the modern situation. 

Any suggestions offered must be purely tentative; the 
war, however, affords some hopefulness in this matter. 
Enforced economy is a blessing in disguise. It must produce 
a diminution of extravagant pleasures sought away from 
home, and so more opportunity of family intercourse will 
result. Again, prayer for a member of a family serving in 
the war is instinctive and tends to revive the sense of 
spiritual communion within the family circle. The National 
Mission has laid stress on family religion at an opportune 
moment. 

It remains to be seen whether English people as a whole 
will take to heart this particular part of the message of the 
National Mission. The revival of family prayer has been 
urged ; willit be taken up? But even where such a practice 
is still impossible there is room for a vast improvement in 
domestic relations. The lead must come from people who 
are well educated and well-to-do. The turning of houses 
into little more than hotels, where large parties gathered for 
mere, and often selfish, amusement and all the accompanying 
extravagance, has already meant that thousands of growing 
boys and girls have been deprived of the best influences at a 
time when they needed them most. The war has indeed 
saved us from a sad exhibition of what must have resulted 
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sooner or later. Let the nursery come to its own again in 
fashionable circles, let parents in Society, for their children’s 
sakes, sanctify themselves and their homes. The good example 
will spread. Religion will acquire a new reality and the nation 
a new hope of lasting virility and influence. 


J. R. D. 


THE NEED OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES IN 
BUSINESS 


1. RELATIONS AND ReEcrpRocAL DutIEs. 


THE root principle which should govern these is that the 
relationship between employer and employed is one not of 
antagonism but of co-operation, not of selfish advantage but 
of mutual service. 

But we see, in fact, industrial war; the employed resist- 
ing the aggressions of the employer, the employer resisting 
the demands of the employed. Hence strikes and lockouts. 

The problem of industry is, (@) in its economic form, a 
search for industrial peace ; (6) in its ethical spirit, a search 
for industrial justice. 

(a) Attempts to secure industrial peace are sometimes 
made (i) by securing to one party in the conflict a sufficiently 
pteponderating power; (li) by co-operative systems in 
particular industries; (iii) by utopian efforts to establish a 
socialistic or communistic commonwealth. None of these 
endeavours can be regarded as a satisfactory or final solution 
of the difficulty. 

(6) It should be noted that the spirit of unrest is animated 
by the desire for a fuller and more adequate life. Hducation 
has enlarged the area of intelligent discernment and of desire. 

What has the witness of the Church to say to all this ? 

1. The Church must claim for the Christian law the 
ultimate authority to rule social practice. 

2. It does not prescribe any particular form of the indus- 
trial order, as being necessarily more Christian than another. 
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3. It makes character the determining factor : 

(a) Judging the results of industry by its effects on 
character ; 

(b) Declaring that the value of work depends on 
character ; 

(c) Insisting that no permanent amelioration of 
social conditions is possible without reformation 
of character. 

4, It claims the support of the teaching of Christ for: 

(a) The law of cumulative returns; ‘to him that 
hath shall be given.’ 

(b) The law of proportionate fidelity ; ‘shall I not 
give unto this last even as unto thee ?’ 

(c) The law of mutual consideration; ‘ whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.’ At present, in too many large 
industrial concerns, the capitalists and employers 
know nothing of the men and delegate the entire 
direction of labour to their managers and fore- 
men. More mutual knowledge is desirable, 
more consultations in the common interest, 
more Christian solidarity. 

These principles will be applied to determine such matters 
as hours of labour, conditions of employment, opportuni- 
ties of recreation, co-operation and profit-sharing, a living 
wage, etc. 

5. It will endeavour to promote a healthy and strong 
public opinion, without which legislative measures are im- 
possible or nugatory. 


2. Business Moratity. 


In considering the extent of malpractices in business 
and trade, a real, though not an absolute, distinction must 
be recognised between large and small traders, or between 
principals and their subordinate agents ; the latter, for obvious 
reasons, being the more frequent offenders. 
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Among the practices to be condemned are the following : 
1. On the part of the seller : 

(a) Adulteration of goods which cannot reasonably 
be known to the buyer. 

(6) False or intentionally misleading statements as 
to the quality of goods. 

(c) Ulicit and secret commissions to employees. 

(2) Deception as to the prices current of any par- 
ticular article. 

2. On the part of the buyer : 

(a) ‘ Bargaining,’ 7.¢., trying to beat down the price 
of an article below its normal cost of production. 

(b) Buying articles irrespective of the conditions 
under which they may have been produced, 
e.g., by ‘ sweating.’ 

(c) Failing to exercise a shareholder’s responsibility 
for the conditions of the industry from which 
income is received. 

(2) Leaving debts unpaid for long periods. 


3. REMEDIES. 


1. Something can be, and has been, done by legislation 
to check the most serious evils (e.g., secret commissions, 
adulteration of goods). 

2. Much might be done by the combined action of 
particular trades or professions. 

3. Individual consumers may help by giving their custom 
by preference only to those tradesmen who observe the 
standard regulations for their respective trades in each 
district. In this connection three facts are obvious. First, 
that most of the tricks and immoralities of trade are due to 
the increasing stress of competition. Secondly, that it is 
the ordinary consumer who is largely to blame for this ex- 
cessive competition, through the passion for cheap bargains. 
And, thirdly, that the responsibility of ultimately deciding 
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how trade should be carried on lies upon the conscience and 
intelligence of the general public. 

4. There remains the very difficult question as to the 
responsibility of anyone engaged in commerce for the morality 
which he finds customary in the trade; and what action is 
possible for him, in order that his conscience may be clear. 
Undoubtedly, there are innumerable occasions in which a 
man may find himself, whether in action or speech, directly 
concerned with the habitual frauds of trade, e.g., to make 
false statements about goods, to scamp work or material, 
to waste time, etc. In such a case a man is faced with the 
dilemma of either being untrue to his conscience or being 
dismissed from his employment. 

Two things may be said : 

(a) Evidently, each case must be judged on its own merits, 
under its special conditions. And the ministers and members 
of the Church should be better equipped in the sphere of 
moral theology than is commonly the case. 

(b) If, in certain cases, a man has to be told: ‘ Touch not 
the unclean thing ; resign, at whatever cost ’: then we should 
recognise the obligation to see to it that such resignations 
serve to convict and shatter the iniquitous system. Men 
must not suffer without support, nor to no purpose, leaving 
the scandal in possession. They must be helped through 
the trouble and their wrongs must be righted. Yor this 
purpose the existence of a society of men and women should 
be useful (such, for instance, as the Christian Social Union), 
pledged to throw its protective sanction over those who 
suffer for conscience’ sake, to bring the offending practice 
into public notice, and to enlighten and stimulate the public 
conscience with regard to such evils. 

G. W.-H. 


Obligations are acknowledged to the following: ‘ Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question,’ by F. G. Peabody, and ‘ Com- 
mercial Morality,’ by H. 8. Holland and J. Carter (C.8.U. 
panvphlet). 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A CHRISTIAN MAN 
FOR HIS INVESTMENTS 


TE National Mission has aroused uneasiness about invest- 
ments in many minds. People are asking whether an investor 
in a joint-stock company is responsible for the way in which 
it conducts its business with the public and with its own 
workpeople, and, if so, whether the responsibility is individual 
or corporate, and in either case what he ought to do. 

The moral question—There can be no doubt that indivi- 
dually or collectively men are responsible for the way their 
money is spent. No Christian would invest in an out-and- 
out dishonest, mischievous, and badly-managed concern. 
The fact that his conscience is clear on that point proves 
that he feels his responsibility to the public, but this involves 
responsibility to the workpeople also; the one cannot be 
separated from the other. 

What the Investor is really most wneasy about is not the 
dealings of a company with the public, for he can easily gauge 
that, but the way it deals with the people employed. He does 
not wish to be a slave-driver nor a partner with slave-drivers ; 
and he doubts whether any average director of a great com- 
pany gives half enough attention to the lives and interests 
of the people they employ. 

What does not satisfy him is the kind of reason urged 
against making inquiries. Some people tell him that ‘ economic 
laws determine the condition of the workmen.’ Again, that 
‘nobody has any right to complain of a bargain he has made.’ 
‘The workman sells his work in the market as a pedlar sells 
his ware, and takes or refuses the money offered as a free 
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agent.’ All these statements he knows are pure fiction 
based on bald conventional formulae extracted from a text 
book, which have no relation to actual facts. The work- 
man’s poverty restricts his freedom and compels him to 
take what he can get. He cannot afford to travel to other 
markets and offer his labour there, for he is poor; nor can he 
risk having his goods left on his hands. He must sell his 
work for whatever it will fetch, and sell it at once. 

Another person tells him that he need not trouble himself 
about such things, because trades unions look after the 
interests of their members, and see that the bargain is fair. 
This, however, fails to reassure him, because he knows that a 
great deal of cruelty and oppression can go on in business 
concerns which the unions cannot deal with, or, at least, not 
until they become intolerable. Managers and overseers of 
labour have enormous power, and too often there is no one 
to mitigate their despotism. The investor wants a general 
guarantee that a company knows what its subordinates are 
doing. As a business man, very likely he knows perfectly 
well that company directors do not know anything about it, 
and, which is worse, do not care. 

Another person tells him that the workman can be trusted 
to look after himself, and will take care not to let the company 
get more out of him than it pays for. This, however, leaves 
him cold. Two wrongs do not make a right, and he is con- 
vinced that more sympathetic handling of the employed 
would result in better work and more profit. He knows 
that intelligent employers have already discovered that it 
pays well to make the workers bright, willing, and cheerful ; 
that a well-fed person is a more efficient worker than an 
ill-fed one. 

What does satisfy him in the present condition of affairs 
is the way the State looks after his financial interests. It 
obliges directors to issue clear and honest audited balance- 
sheets, and this sets him wondering whether it could not go 
further, obliging them to submit also a clean certificate of 
honest dealing with the workpeople. 
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What would satisfy him is that the State should impose 
on every joint-stock company what it imposes on all its 
munition factories, the duty of providing machinery which 
would ensure the directors knowing about, and supervising, 
the conduct of their officials. He would like, in all joint- 
stock concerns, an educated and well qualified person of high 
character appointed to supervise labour machinery in exactly 
the same way as their chief engineer supervises the physical 
machinery. He knows as a practical man that boards of 
directors give serious attention to the reports of their chief 
engineer, and would think twice before rejecting his con- 
sidered proposals, but that they leave the more delicate 
human machine to the mercies of ill-paid subordinates, whose 
advice they would not dream of asking, and of whose doings 
they know and care little. He knows that only the report 
of serious labour troubles ever reach the directors’ ears. He 
wants this changed, alike in the interest of the workers and 
of the companies. He thinks that ignorance and apathy 
on the part of directors are inexcusable, and that the State 
should make impossible that which cannot be justified. 

He is not, however, unreasonable. He knows that the 
proper treatment of workpeople is a matter of judgment, 
and that what one person considers right another considers 
wrong. He recognises that there is no such difficulty in 
finance, and that consequently it is easy for a State to regulate 
the mode of keeping accounts. Indeed, he asks himself how 
the State could secure for him a statement of its ‘ moral 
account ’ on whose veracity he could rely. 

Morality demands nothing unreasonable—It is not un- 
reasonable to require companies employing other people’s 
money, to satisfy investors that labour questions are receiving 
as much attention as commercial or engineering questions, 
and that some competent person, such as those employed 
in Government munition factories, a person of education 
and good position and accustomed to viewing labour problems 
in a liberal spirit, is employed to supervise the human machine. 
It is not unreasonable to ask that complaints and suggestions 
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from people employed should not be burked, but receive 
intelligent consideration, and be filed with endorsement 
how it was dealt with, and why, in a plain, business-like 
manner; and that the shareholders should have opportunity 
for investigating matters for themselves; such books and 
reports should be examined periodically by the directors 
and signed by them to ensure their personal responsibility. 
That is what he wants, and it is not unreasonable. 

But the variety and enormous magnitude of modern 
industrial and financial enterprises makes it impossible to 
prescribe a single method suitable for them all. Notwith- 
standing this, it is surely not beyond the powers of business 
men to discover some method whereby an investor can 
satisfy himself that wrongs will be redressed when recognised, 
that conditions will be devised for the comfort of workers, 
and the directors of joint-stock companies are made as 
keen to maintain the efficiency of human, as they are of 
physical, machinery. The investor is entitled to some such 
certificate. It is for the genius of the business man to devise 
what sort of certificate could be given, and how its trust- 
worthiness could be assured. 

Mr. John Hodge, the Minister of Labour, is reported in 
the Times of January 9 to have expressed general approval 
of welfare inspection :— 

‘Another problem to which we have been giving very 
considerable thought is that of social welfare. We are en- 
deavouring to obtain reports from all the centres where lady 
supervisors have been installed as to the success or otherwise 
of the new departure. So far, every report has been satis- 
factory, and it is a fair deduction to make that if it has pro- 
duced efficiency among the women workers in controlled 
establishments, and has paid in results, that should be sufficient 
to induce establishments which are not controlled to adopt 
the scheme. If there be a failure on the part of the ordinary 
employer to instal the scheme, it is surely the duty of the 
State to intervene. We will do nothing, however, without 
first having the matter thoroughly discussed both with 
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employers and employed. If it should be found to have been 
successful in the case of women, why should not the welfare 
of the male worker be considered 2?’ 

This is precisely what many religious shareholders are 
asking, and it would reassure them to know that the directors 
of the companies who use their capital are mindful of the 
welfare of the men they employ. At the present time they 


are very uneasy about it. 
HE, A. W. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


In a port such as Liverpool, the condition of things in the 
Mercantile Marine Service must always be of paramount 
importance ; and there is no question of the serious interest 
taken by the citizens of Liverpool in this social issue. The 
submarine campaign, however, has focussed the attention 
of the nation as a whole upon the vital importance of this 
service for the national welfare. However effectively we 
try to increase our home production, we see to-day, as too few 
of us saw but a short while ago, how much we owe, and 
must continue to owe, to the men who bring our food across 
the seas. 

In this short paper no attempt will be made to give an 
account of the service generally; two questions only will 
be dealt with; but both of them touch matters vital to the 
efficiency of the service, viz., wages and accommodation. 
These questions are important, because moral and material 
well-being cannot be regarded as unconnected questions. 
Underpaid work, or conditions which tend to destroy the 
morale of the service, are equally dangerous to its usefulness. 
There must be the offer of adequate provision if the most 
efficient men are to be induced to enter the service. 

In respect of wages, there has been a considerable improve- 
ment during the last five years, and the wage now earned— 
apart altogether from the extra ‘ war risk money’ now paid 
to seamen—is a fair one. 

In the matter of accommodation?! on board ship, an im- 

1 Since this article was written a description of the standard ships, 
built under the supervision of the Minister of Shipping, has been made 
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provement has also been made in several lines of steamers 
on the initiative of the shipping companies themselves ; 
but in the majority of deep sea cargo carrying steamers, it 
is still the custom for the men to sleep, eat, and live in one 
room which, in many cases, is wanting in proper ventilation, 
and which in the hot weather of the tropics is almost un- 
inhabitable. Some shipping companies provide mess-rooms 
for their men; and, in some cases, the sleeping accommoda- 
tion is divided up into cabins containing four to six bunks. 
This improvement is greatly appreciated by the best type 
of seamen—assuring, as it does, a httle more privacy and 
comfort in what is, after all, ‘the home’ of the sailor. It 
also makes for more decency and a higher standard of 
morality. 

In many passenger-carrying steamers, the accommodation 
for stewards, even regarding such an essential as air space, 
leaves much to be desired. 

The question of accommodation touches most nearly, 
however, the boys rather than the men. A large number 
of boys are carried in the larger ships of the mercantile 
marine, being recruited chiefly from training ships and 
industrial schools. It is safe to assume that in the future 
we shall see a greater competition for the services of boys, 
and it is essential to make such provision for them in 
this service as will give them a real chance of living a clean, 
honest, and respectable life, both on board ship and between 
voyages ashore. This is important for the boys’ own sake ; 
it is important not less in the national interest. The time 
has gone by when material interests could afford to ignore 
the importance of the religious and the moral aspects of life. 

In many ships these boys (14-17 years of age) live, sleep, 
and eat in the same forecastle with the men. This is some- 
times the cause of the worst possible form of immorality, 


public. It is satisfactory to note that in the building of these ships 
the question of accommodation has been carefully studied. The new 
Government ships set a high ‘standard’ in this respect which private 
- shipping companies will doubtless follow. 
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and is nearly always bad for the boys from the religious 
and moral point of view. Happily, some improvement can 
be recorded, many shipping companies providing separate 
accommodation for their ‘ boys.’ The ideal thing is separate 
accommodation, under the supervision of an officer or of a 
reliable quartermaster. 

Perhaps the most dangerous time for these seafaring 
boys is between voyages, when, in most cases, they are free 
to live where, and as, they like; and when, after being paid 
off, they have more money in their possession than is good 
for them. Reaction after the restrictions of shipboard life, 
the natural desire for play after work, the ignorance of youth 
as regards the moral dangers of seaport towns, and the utter 
absence of supervision, combine to bring about the moral 
shipwreck of many seafaring boys, with the result that they 
become waifs and strays upon the streets of Liverpool, and 
are lost to the merchant service and to the nation. 

Remedies —Training-ships, where possible, should have 
hostels where their old boys should be compelled, or, at any 
rate, encouraged, to live between voyages. In the port of 
Liverpool this is done in the case of the Indefatigable and the 
Navy League ‘Sea Training Home,’ at Liscard. Training- 
ships and industrial schools in distant parts of England 
send their boys in large numbers to Liverpool, and, with 
the exception of the Clio, have no hostels of their own 
in the port. The Mersey Mission to Seamen runs a very 
flourishing Seafaring Boys’ Home, in which an average 
number of thirty boys live between voyages under the care 
and supervision of one of the chaplains of the Mission. 
This Home to a large extent supplies the needs of boys 
belonging to distant parts of England. 

Shipowners, as far as possible, should encourage the sea- 
faring boys in their employment, other than those from local 
training-ships and institutions, to live at this Home between 
voyages. They should also impress upon the masters of 
their ships that a personal interest should be taken in the 
welfare of the boys, both on board ship and, as far as possible, 
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between voyages. Also, in the interests, chiefly of the boys, 
but also of the men, officers should be instructed to take 
every step in their power to prevent the sale of improper 
postcards on board their ships in foreign ports, and to make 
it impossible for low-class women to visit their ships for 
immoral purposes. 


RELIGION IN THE Mrercnant SERVICE 


This report does not touch upon the vital question of 
religion in the mercantile marine. But as religious teaching 
and practcesi are the mainspring of right living and self- 
control, it is a matter of great regret that only on a very 
small proportion of British merchant ships is there any 
provision for public worship. The difficulties in the way of 
religious services are undoubtedly great—the chief being 
mixed and constantly changing crews. As far as the Church 
of England is concerned, the Missions to Seamen and, to a 
smaller exent, the St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission, have, 
both in the moral and spiritual sphere, been of enormous 
service to the officers and men of the mercantile marine— 
the former being the Church’s arm for reaching the seamen 
of our nation who are separated from the influences of home 
and Church, the latter enabling the clergy of waterside 
parishes to minister more effectively to the seafaring members 
of their flock and their families. 

i D. W. H. 


WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT 


WueEn the fight for existence as a nation is won, it is clear 
that one of the most pressing problems to the solution of 
which we shall have to direct our energies, will be the place 
of women in the field of industry. In the political world— 
after who shall say how much storm and stress /—they are 
beginning to enter into their own rights as citizens. In the 
industrial world they are still ‘sore let and hindered’ by 
tradition, by prejudice, by the jealous exclusiveness of men, 
above all, by their own inability to form effective combinations. 

The Christian Church rightly considers one of her chief 
achievements has been the moral emancipation of woman- 
hood, so far as that has been secured; but she concerns 
herself little with the difficulties and problems of the working 
woman. And yet the Church should not surely be indifferent 
to the appeal of so large a part of the community for justice 
and fair treatment. Let us glance briefly at the position 
of things before the war. With the notable exceptions of 
the printers and weavers, workmen have acquiesced in 
the inclusion of women in industrialism with reluctance, 
and have persistently excluded them from membership in 
their trades unions. They could not shut them out altogether 
from industry, for cheap labour will always find a market. 
But at least they saw to it that they should occupy them- 
selves only with unskilled and monotonous work. Employers 
fell into line, partly because, owing to the probability of 
marriage, 2 woman worker was less stable in her work than a 
man, and therefore less valuable, partly because hers was 
more often an individual wage, and a man’s wage was a 
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~ family wage, but still more because the trades unions gave 
to the men the whip-hand. Then came the war. Then the 
urgent need of labour, and still more labour, to increase the 
output of munitions and save us from the possibility of 
defeat. The call came to the women, who responded with 
keen zest, for it meant their ‘ bit’ towards helping their men 
at the front. Slowly and reluctantly they were admitted 
to the men’s preserves ; but not till the Minister of Munitions 
had promised that their inclusion should be a war-condition 
only, and the male worker should return absolutely to his 
own again. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, new factors have 
arisen which modify the position of things and militate 
against the complete fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s pledge. 
Employers have been surprised at the unexpected efficiency 
of women. Even in the jealously guarded engineering trade 
they have proved quick to learn and capable of long en- 
durance. What they lack in initiative they make up in 
greater docility. There is, moreover, less danger of strikes 
interfering with the output. What will be the outcome when 
the men come home? It is true that the shortage of male 
labour, due, alas ! to the war, will leave room for some women ; 
it is true that in many cases, owing to the complete or partial 
disablement of the man, the woman will be the better wage- 
earner ; and it is true, also, for a generation, that the pro- 
bability of marriage will be iless certain. Can the conditions 
otherwise be changed back to those prevailing in pre-war 
times? Is it likely either that employers will leave untapped 
so satisfactory a source of labour, or that the women will 
permanently endure to be excluded from all industry save 
that which is unskilled and badly paid? We are told that 
the repairing alone of the material damage caused by the 
war will make vast demands on labour. There will be fierce 
competition with other countries, and unless we can settle 
our own internal troubles we shall be heavily handicapped. 
Should not the Church do her utmost to inspire and foster 
the spirit of generous comradeship between the workers of 
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both sexes, and thus help to avert that most terrible of all 
catastrophes, sex-war in the industrial world ? 

Then, with regard to the burning question of wages, we 
are told that it is a ‘counsel of perfection’ to expect that 
‘equal work’ should have ‘ equal pay.’ Cannot the Church 
help the employer to a larger view than he has hitherto had ? 
Does not the root of the matter lie in the failure to grasp the 
principle that it is not the man or the woman, as such, but 
the individual, irrespective of sex or circumstance, who 
should be rewarded according to the value of his work to 
the community ? 

There is another aspect of woman’s work which often 
fails to win a fair judgment, even from kindly-intentioned 
people: I mean the work of married women. We all know 
and accept unreservedly the truth that a woman’s first duty 
lies in the care of husband and children. But some of us 
pass from that to a rigid insistence of the rule that no married 
woman should work, because ‘a woman’s sphere is her home.’ 
If any one with this conviction will read Miss Clementina 
Black’s account of an Enquiry into Married Women’s Work, 
he will surely modify his opinion. She proves conclusively 
how it is possible for a woman, whose children are not quite 
tiny, to supplement her husband’s earnings, and thereby 
increase the comfort and health of all concerned. No one, 
amongst the more leisured classes, now upholds any woman 
because her work and horizon is exclusively domestic. Is it 
not possible that a few hours spent in a wider environment 
than that within her own narrow four walls, makes the working 
woman a more interesting and stimulating companion for 
her husband and growing children ? 

When the war is over, we shall need to see to it that its 
lessons are not lost to us. Surely one of the chief of these 
has been the realisation that the interests of all classes at 
bottom are one, that employer and employee, workman 
and workwoman, are always interdependent, and that if one 
section of the community suffers from injustice, the whole 
community ultimately suffers too. 


M. P. 


OLD AGE 


LIVERPOOL is fortunate in possessing many endowments for 
the old, more especially for those of the professional and 
middle class, an account of which will be found in the ‘ Social 
Workers’ Handbook.’ 

That the lot of the State Pensioner, with food at war 
prices, is not enviable any one can see, and nothing has been 
done collectively to better it. There should be a roll of 
old age pensioners in every parish, and persons deputed to 
visit them, not strong-minded, masterful people, but those 
who are themselves touched by the coming of autumn, who 
will understand them and their odd ways. 

In our workhouses the infirm are now nursed and tended 
with care and sympathy, and for the bed-ridden no place 
could, at present, be found more suitable. But for the old 
who are not as yet infirm, in whose breasts still smoulder 
the dying fires, the restraint of the workhouse is stifling. 
Physically they would be far worse off outside, but many 
would prefer it, and it is a question whether the authorities 
would not find it economical to grant a shilling or two in 
augmentation of the State pension, and let them live where 
they pleased. Liberty is sweet even to the pauper. 

In Vienna the aged poor are accommodated in a beautiful 
home in a park, and are visited and treated as honoured 
members of the community, and the little presents their 
friends bring them brighten the lives of the old people. 

But workhouses are poor substitutes for the homes, 
however humble, people provide for themselves by their 
economies. The child values the toy he has saved his 
pence to buy, and the working man the little home purchased 
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through his building society. Frugality has its limita- 
tions, and no one would desire that working people should 
shorten their days and starve their families for the sake of 
bricks and mortar. But betwixt sober thrift and grad- 
grinding avariciousness a great gulf is fixed. 

There was worldly wisdom in the advice given long ago, 
‘to take short views of life,’ and with regard to the lesser 
evils of it its truth is manifest. But, these apart, the last 
long end is worth thinking of, for it is coming. If we do not 
die young we shall certainly die old, and to make provision 
for the days when the silver cord grows slack is but common 
prudence. 

The hopelessness of the ordinary workman’s future has 
led him to great improvidence. After all, moralising apart, 
what is the use of worrying about the future if your earnings 
are so small that you cannot lay by a penny? Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. Besides, has not a benevolent 
State promised 5s. a week, and, if that is not enough, a work- 
house? The most joyful lives, if joy were all, are those of 
children, birds, and animals who live wholly for the day. 

Nevertheless, since God placed us here on this particular 
planet to train us for a life hereafter, whereof old age is a 
foretaste, these precepts about taking no thought for the 
morrow cannot be exhaustive. We do not exist merely to 
enjoy sunny years, but to make provision for the days of 
darkness as well. It is a poor state of society in which the 
majority are making no provision whatever for old age. 
To mass up great useless hoards of cash is one thing, to make 
reasonable provision so that we shall not be a burden on 
our children, quite another. One is a superfluity, the other 
a keen, clear duty. 

But it does not demand a large wage to make inestimable 
provisions for old age, religious for example. Holy living is 
the needful prelude for holy dying, and the poorest can lay 
up a store for that. Charles the Second apologised to his 
courtiers for being an unconscionable time dying. We are 
dying from fifty years onwards, slowly but surely. It 7s 
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an unconscionable time, but it may be made very useful, 
very happy, very calm. 

Besides this, there is the mental provision, which costs 
quite as little and is within the reach of the poorest. Indeed, 
big wages do not lend themselves to mental enrichment. 
Suppose they were -doubled, would many more lads and 
lasses betake themselves to the free libraries, museums, and 
art galleries to gather there the stores of wisdom, knowledge, 
and culture that are ready for every seeker ? We know very 
well they would not. Nothing but sheer love of learning and 
of art for their own sake would prevent them squandering 
still more of their money on trifles. Our whole system of 
elementary education will have to be transformed before 
even a modest percentage of the poorer classes are aroused 
to the delight of storing the mind with those treasures that 
alone endure. The only products of labour over which anyone 
can claim exclusive right are those of the spirit. Money 
cannot buy them, they never stale, never glut the market, 
are never thrown away as useless. When desire for material 
possessions fails, when the caper berry ceases to stimulate, 
then are they the joy of the soul. 

Sixty years ago mechanics’ institutes abounded. They 
did good in their way, but were exotics, the creation of philan- 
thropic enthusiasts whose sympathies with the aspirations 
of the working man were fitful and not wholly free from 
condescension. They did not originate among the workmen 
as the trades unions did, and until the mass of the people 
awakes to its spiritual and intellectual needs and its appalling 
barrenness, there is no hope for a resurrection of those defunct 
institutes. 

But, alas! the tendency of the age is not towards self- 
help; quite the reverse. The State is to be our fairy god- 
mother and provide us with glass slippers and silver coaches. 
By and by, perhaps, the nation will realise that the State 
which provides for men’s old worn-out bodies can do nothing 
for their souls. A worn-out soul is past State-mending and 
is self-doomed to uselessness. 
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This, then, is the mission of the social reformer in the 
reconstruction of society, to proclaim from the house-top 
the powerlessness of the State to endow old age with true 
riches, to teach men from youth onward that each must 
build his own house of life, and that no one beside can do it. 
Schools, colleges, research scholarships, museums, art galleries, 
free libraries, only furnish materials for the fabric, which 
each human being must employ, building silently and in 
solitude each his own house. This self-building is too trouble- 
some for the multitude, and that is why our old people are 
so uninteresting, so disappointing, so helpless. 

There is no excuse for them. The advance of medical 
science and hygiene have accomplished marvels for old people. 
Good housing, judicious living, early hours, the bicycle, the 
playing-field, the golf links, not to mention the dentist and 
the noble order of the bath, these and such like have added 
ten years to the effective life of man. Threescore years 
and, ten rest easily on the shoulders of those who have made 
the best of life, but these boons have not yet reached the 
lower classes, and we hear to-day that many an artisan and 
skilled worker has discovered himself too old at forty. 

Ours is really a wonderful time for old folks. Compare 
the men and women now who tell you they are grandparents, 
with the grandfathers we remember as children, who con- 
tentedly went on the shelf at threescore years. Dear, snufiy, 
slow, shuffling, slippered chimney-corner curiosities, yet we 
loved them, but how helpless they were. The wide-awake, alert 
old man of our day is a boy compared with what his own 
grandfather was at his age. And what the sheltered, the 
prudent, the laborious quiet workers have won for themselves 
is easily within the personal reach of almost everybody. 
Give the poorest good cooking, good teeth, a bath tub, reason- 
able protection from weather when at work, airy workshops, 
and a thorough-going acceptation of the truth that they 
must look to themselves and not to their union or to_a 
socialised State for spiritual and mental endowment policies 
for old age, and the approach of it need arouse no fears. 
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We know well enough that the shadow of the dial will not 
turn backward, that time frittered away in {utilities is lost 
for ever. That is the sad side of things: 


Sero respicitur tellus, ubi fune soluto 
Currit in immensum parva carina salum 


That is what the Social Reconstructor has to teach to a 


very large and, unfortunately, inattentive class. 
KH. A. W. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


Ovr poor-law system is based on Elizabethan legislation, 
following upon the dissolution of the monasteries, which 
imposed responsibility for the care of the poor on the parish 
vestries. At that time, as now, two classes had to be dealt 
with, the able-bodied and the infirm; the first embrace the 
sturdy outlaw and nomad who could settle down neither 
in town nor country to any fixed occupation, together with 
the feeble, incompetent, and dull misfits of the city slum, 
the men whom nobody would employ, and who were really 
good for nothing ; the second class consisted of the fatherless 
child, the helpless, overburdened widow, the sick, and the 
aged poor. 

Three centuries later, in 1834, owing to the great increase 
of the population, especially of the towns, many parishes 
were grouped for poor-law purposes into ‘ Unions,’ an arrange- 
ment which still remains, and with it the old and never-solved 
problem of the legal residence of the nomadic poor, who 
really have no parish yet must look to one or other for 
help or maintenance. Over the disputes between parishes 
enormous sums have been thrown away in litigation, frequently 
over trifling sums, profiting no one but the lawyer. 

The fundamental mistake of the poor-law system lies in 
the legal assumption that a parish is bound to keep alive 
a person who, though able to earn his own living, refuses to 
do so, in contradiction to the Christian precept, ‘If a man 
will not work neither should he eat’; backed up by the error 
of compounding under one management and in one common 
house the physically capable and the physically incapable, 
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by which injury is done to both as well as to the long-suffering 
ratepayer. The able-bodied need training, discipline, and 
habit, the infirm, the very young, and the aged, sympathy, 
love, and tenderness. The guardians, compelled by circum- 
stances to blend the two incongruous elements in one, have 
been led to adopt measures which are quite useless to reform 
the sturdy vagrant, and are harsh and degrading to those 
unfortunate people who merit respect and kindness. The 
present practice of keeping the sick apart in special infirmaries 
works admirably in large towns, which, thanks very much 
to the devotion and ability of the doctors, are now, as a rule, 
very well managed. Not so, however, is it with out-door 
relief, whether medical or in kind. 

All out-door relief has a tendency towards eae 
expansion unless most carefully watched ; it is never adequate 
and it invariably lowers wages through the unfair competition 
it sets up between the subsidised and the independent worker. 
Every sum granted as out-door relief benefits first the em- 
ployer and next the landlord. It does no real good to the 
poor, while it always weakens their self-respect. 

To test the bond-jfides of applicants for relief, it was the 
habit of some boards to compel them to enter the ‘ house,’ 
where things were made so disagreeable for them, they were 
glad to get out and never applied for relief again. This 
efiective but Draconian method was not always approved 
by the Poor Law Board, and now, flying to the opposite 
extreme, many boards of guardians, through vanity, ostenta- 
tion, or sentiment, have lavished immense sums of public 
money on palatial buildings and a cumbrous staff of highly- 
paid officials. 

If out-door relief is unsatisfactory, equally so is the work- 
house, which, we must remember, is not a house for finding 
men work, but for make-believe. Before the war there was 
a general oscillation of able-bodied poor throughout the 
country, the numbers in the workhouses rising enormously 
in winter and falling in summer. Large numbers it was 
clear were habitually using the workhouse as a winter hotel. 
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It was ‘in and out’ with the vagrant, like Darby and Joan 
in the weather-glass, until, the machinery growing worn, the 
able-bodied man decided to play Joan, and stay in for the rest 
of his days in shameless idleness, at the cost of industrious 
and struggling folk outside. 

From its inception the poor laws have followed wrong 
lines. The task they set before them was the maintenance 
of the pauper, from generation to generation, whereas their 
proper aim should have been the prevention of his ever 
becoming a pauper. 

Speaking generally, the hereditary State-made pauper, 
for that is what it comes to, begins his career during the 
pregnant six or seven years that elapse after he has left 
school, during which he is moved about from one situation to 
another by ignorant and needy parents (who are for the time 
being barely keeping out of the workhouse) for the sake of 
an odd sixpence, regardless of his future. Statistics show 
that those families which become dependent on the poor 
laws continue to be so, and bring up a progeny of the same 
resourceless and dependent type. So from school these boys, 
of whom the State has such urgent need, march through 
casual labour direct to the workhouse. There are many other 
causes, but this stands out pre-eminent above them all. 

Christianity demands that it should cease at once. Years 
ago poor-law reform was the subject of a Royal Commission 
which prepared two reports widely differing, but Government 
refused to adopt either. Then came the old age pension, 
by no means an ideal scheme, as Parliament has now dis- 
covered, and still the general problem remains unsolved. 
Two general principles only can be noted here, which should 
form the basis of reconstruction. 

1. The care of the able-bodied pauper should devolve 
upon the State, because it alone can exercise necessary 
discipline, and because the person to be disciplined is in, 
perhaps, the majority of cases a migratory individual of 
uncertain residence. All labour colonies so far have failed 
from lack of power of detention. Labour colonies may never 
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be able to become quite self-supporting, but they will pay 
if they reform a fair percentage, and, in any case, the earn- 
ings of the men and women) will go further to keep them 
than the work they do in the workhouses, where practically 
they earn nothing. Quarries, mines, forests, and agricultural 
reclamation seem suitable undertakings for men under dis- 
ciplinary training. The first indications of awakening re- 
sponsibility should be rewarded by responsible positions. 
Such colonies should as soon as possible be made in a measure 
self-governing. 

2. The infirm and helpless poor should be the charge of 
municipalities and urban boards, rather than elected guardians, 
for these large bodies attract a better class of men. They 
should be managed in close co-operation with voluntary 
effort, particularly that which could be furnished by the 
religious bodies and charitable organisations of the district. 
God’s poor should be a first charge on the people. The homes 
provided, whether for the sick, the young, or the old, should 
be as bright and as happy as love, respect, and gratitude can 
make them. 


K, A. W. 


PHYSICAL OBSTACLES TO DECENT HOMES 
IN TOWNS 


LivEerPoot has improved the housing of the artisan, and has 
set an example to other large towns which they ought to be 
proud to follow. That is the opinion of every citizen in every 
well-managed town, and we may leave it at that. What 
we have to think of is the existing small house property. 
The cottage sites are too small, and most of the houses are 
jerry-built, but, with rates and taxes as they are likely to be 
for years, our Corporation will be able to do less in pulling 
down and rebuilding than it has in the past, so we must 
think what can be done with what we have. With labour 
scarce and materials expensive, it is hopeless to anticipate 
much private building at present; in fact, there is none at 
all. If insanitary property, therefore, is to be made more 
sanitary, the tenant will have to do it, not the landlord. 

Under existing arrangements, a landlord is practically 
powerless to recover for wanton damage, for gross neglect, for 
the destruction done by unrestrained children, for stoppage 
of drains, and all sorts of wrong acts, the outcome of the 
ignorance, carelessness, and irresponsibility of tenants. The 
squalor of our poorer streets, those not exactly slums but 
bordering on them, is due more to the habits of the occupants 
than to the neglect or greed of landlords. There are bad 
landlords in plenty, but they are far less numerous than bad 
tenants. 

The typical house-wrecker moves from one part of the 
town to another, seldom pays his rent, and invariably, by his 
bad behaviour, depreciates the value of the neighbouring 
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property, and lowers the standard of the street. The first 
step in the direction of social betterment is to keep him out, 
and there is only one way in which this can be done, and that 
requires legislation. Owners of weekly rented property 
and sub-let tenement houses should be obliged to form an 
association in every large town, and to be under obligation 
not to let a house to any offering tenant unless he can produce 
a clean record from the landlord of the one he vacates. The 
association should have its central office and record of houses 
and their occupants, with arrangements for identification 
to prevent impersonation. Each tenant should be provided 
with a householder’s book in which space should be left for 
date of entry and of leaving, and for landlord’s certificate. 
In this book also should be clearly printed what repairs the 
landlord does at his own cost, and what the tenant must 
do for nnreasonable wear and tear, and pay for with his 
rent. 

The respectable tenant would bless an arrangement of this 
kind for it would change the whole aspect of his street 
and rid him of undesirable neighbours. The children would 
benefit by being placed nnder desirable restraint. Morally 
the tenant would benefit by being compelled to realise that 
responsibility attaches to the use of other men’s goods. The 
property owner who, as things are, often loses half his week’s 
rent through defaulting and destructive tenants, would in- 
crease his earnings, and in many cases would be able to 
reduce his rents and yet make his property remunerative ; 
and the periodic revision of rents should be one of the 
statutory duties of the association. The sanitary authorities 
would rejoice in such a reform, for, as things are, they are 
perpetually worrying the landlords with orders most of 
which would be unnecessary if tenants were taught to take 
reasonable care. 

These suggestions a certain class will scout as ‘ perfectly 
impracticable,’ but business men will see that some scheme 
of the sort would work, provided there were proper precautions 
against unjustifiable withholding of leaving certificates, and 
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an opportunity for appeal, first, say, to the association officers, 
and finally to the County Court, and other safeguards. ! 

A dirty and destructive tenant, failing to get a clean 
bill from his landlord, would be obliged to go into the House, 
where he would be detained under wholesome quarantine, 
until, by good conduct, the authorities felt justified in asking 
the association to give him a second chance, possibly under 
guarantee by some friend to see that he behaved himself. 

At the present time decent people with families of young 
children are finding great difficulty in some neighbourhoods 
in getting houses, for landlords have learned by bitter ex- 
perience how much damage young and unrestrained children 
can do to their property. So serious has this become that a 
judge recently gave his opinion that the State would have 
to interfere to compel landlords to accept people with families. 
If this step should prove necessary, protection should at the 
same time be given to the landlord by way of recovery for 
wanton damage. 

Philanthropic people have for many years been assuming 
that the bad housing of the poor is the prolific cause of drunken- 
ness, immorality, and a high death-rate. They have insisted 
that children born in slums must of necessity suffer, since 
“man is the creation of his environment.’ These opinions 
are still widely held, although the improvement in sanitation 
of our great towns has greatly mitigated the evil of bad 
housing. Recent scientific enquiries, based on exact data 
over wide areas, have, however, revealed the surprising fact 
that so far as the health of children is concerned it matters 
very little where they are born, but very much whether they 
are born of a healthy stock. This fact throws a new light 
on the housing problem. It shows that what we have been 
taking for causes are really effects. The slum does not cause 
the drunkard, but is in part caused by him. It is also in 
no small measure the creation of the ill-born decadent of 
feeble will, with low ideals or none at all, the mere drifter, 
the hereditary State-made pauper, who is constantly in and 
out of the workhouse, and at the best of times is clamouring 
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for out-door relief. Such people as these make the slums. 
The children of the drunkard are not born unhealthy, but 
those of the syphilitic decadent are, and the death-rate 
(apart from the infant mortality through over-lying by 
drunken parents) is mainly due to weakness inherited through 
past generations. Better housing will not compensate for a 
bad hereditary influence. Were it not so we would find that 
the children whose parents lived in one room were not so 
healthy as those born where the family occupied two or 
three rooms. But accurate statistics show that this is not 
the case. Physically, environment has very small effect, 
although its moral and spiritual effect may be deep and 
lasting. Only let the family keep clean and sober, now 
that the sanitation of the house is properly attended to, 
and they may rear healthy children. Where the sanitation 
fails it is through the tenants’ fault. 

We need not, therefore, stand with folded hands waiting 
for corporations to rehouse the people, if the real evil lies 
in the people themselves, if they are the causes of their bad 
environment. 

Physically, it matters wonderfully little where a child is 
born, but it matters everything of what stock he comes. 
By all means let us do what we can to make our poor quarters 
less spiritually depressing, but let us not rely on that alone 
or we shall be woefully disappointed. 

The high death-rate among children must be ascribed 
to other causes than bad housing : 


1. To hereditary taint. 

2. To neglect of sanitation. 

3. To ill-cooked and unsuitable food. 

4, To lack of cleanliness. 

5. To irregularity of employment of parents and shortage 
of food. 

6. To insufficient care of mothers. 


These evils are seriously aggravated by drunkenness, 
but even total prohibition would not remove them. Vast 
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rebuilding schemes would not remove them. Nothing but 
persistent Christian effort, personal dealing, sympathy, and 
education through many years can root out these tares which 
the enemy sowed while we slept. Silently they have grown 
up during the century and a half during which rural England 
was converted into industrial England, and only by slow, 


persistent effort can they be removed. 
HE. A. W. 


SUMMARY OF PART II 


THE second section might have been indefinitely extended 
by the inclusion of detailed reports on all the industries 
carried on throughout the diocese; but such an enquiry 
would have been useless at the present time, when the war 
has revolutionised everything ; and pre-war conditions have 
been investigated already with great care, and the results 
are accessible to the public. Exception has been made in 
favour of an important report on the Mercantile Marine, 
which could not have been left out in a book dealing so largely 
with industrial life in the city of Liverpool. 

The children, good and bad, the older boys and girls 
and their homes, and the religion in those homes, have been 
treated in some detail on account of their interest for parish 
workers. The reciprocal duties of employer and employed, 
honest methods in trade, and the responsibility of the investor, 
raised many points of interest. The editors have been dis- 
appointed in their efforts to obtain exact information as to 
the duration of the working-man’s life, but several matters 
which tend to shorten it have been referred to, which could 
easily be altered. The welfare of the aged, the need of 
poor-law reform and of housing reform in the slums, are 
important subjects and merit much fuller treatment than 
can be given here; indeed, housing reform, both in town 
and country, is one of the most difficult social problems of 
the time. 
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OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
ARISING OUT OF NATIONAL VICES 
AND FAILINGS. 


INTEMPERANCE 


A HUNDRED years ago, public-houses in the chief streets of 
Liverpool and around the Docks were open continuously 
by night and day. Ribald songs and drunken brawls dis- 
turbed the sleep of the citizen by night, while scenes of de- 
bauchery and violence disquieted him by day. The number 
of licensed houses preposterously exceeded the needs of the 
town, nor was there any adequate supervision over them. 
Evils that would be deemed simply intolerable now, were 
then regarded as unavoidable in a seaport town. 

By steady, persistent effort, outwardly at least, the 
manners of the people have enormously improved. The 
evidences of drink are no longer conspicuous in the principal 
streets, and even in the lowest quarters of the town habits 
have become more decorous. 

The first step towards this wholesome reform was taken 
when the magistrates decided to close all licensed houses 
at three in the morning. By four the streets were quiet and 
deserted! It was an amazing discovery! Some time elapsed, 
and then the closing hour was set back to one, and again, 
an hour after, the citizen could sleep undisturbed. Lastly, 
the hour was shifted back to eleven, and by midnight all was 
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quiet. Alongside with these changes, the number of licences 
was considerably reduced, and this reduction continues. 

, These achievements have not, of course, been attained 
merely by restricting hours of sale at public-houses, Other 
social reforms, such as improved sanitation and slowly bettered 
housing of the poor, have reacted on the habits of the people : 
but the sanitary authorities would be the first to acknowledge 
that all their efforts can be nullified, and are largely hindered, 
by the persistence of habits of drunkenness. The drunkard 
manages to turn a palace intoa slum. On the whole, however, 
so conspicuous has been the general advance, that many 
people had begun to think that the need for ardent temper- 
ance effort had passed ; the magistrates and the police, they 
thought, could deal with the situation satisfactorily. This is 
one reason for the falling off of adult branches of the C.E.T.S. 
in the diocese. As a matter of fact, the new interest in the 
problem of the juvenile adult shows that there is a grave 
danger. The Band of Hope ceases to hold the growing boy 
conscious of budding manhood. Then comes the night when 
some older lad invites him into the public-house, and your 
late Band of Hope boy goes in with as much manly assurance 
as he can command, and takes his first glass as a sort of 
symbol of emancipation from the restrictions of childhood. 
He probably does not become a drunkard, but acquires a 
habit, unnatural in itself, and one for him both expensive 
and perilous. 

It is expensive and perilous, because the proportion of 
their income spent by many working people in drink is most 
unreasonable. Taught how to earn, they have not been 
taught how to spend. Their tastes are uncultivated. Drink 
seems a cheap and easily procurable method of entertaining 
friends or of enjoying oneself, and so the habit grows. 

Temperance effort has hitherto done little more than hold 
its own in face of a grave menace to national welfare; the 
extent and gravity of it have been revealed by the war. 
Statistics show, indeed, since the war broke out that the 
further restrictions in the hours of sale have had good results 
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in the decreased sale of intoxicants, and the reduction in the 
number of arrests for drunkenness. (The figures for Liver- 
pool are, in 1913, 14,894; in 1914, 12,289; in 1915, 9,155; 
in 1916, 6,138. Cases of women, in 1915, 3,153; in 1916, 
1,857.) 

But statistics such as these do not show the whole story. 
They do not show the amount of urgent work left undone 
through drinking habits, nor the prevalence of ‘ drinking 
parties’ among women in certain localities. They do not 
show how the ‘ brewer’s dray blocks the ammunition-wagon 
and the wheat truck,’ nor do they show what social workers 
know of homes made wretched, lives made sordid, or, worse 
still, of soldiers coming home on leave to find their women- 
folk destroyed by the prevalence of drinking in their neigh- 
bourhood, and the fatal habit of spending separation 
allowances in that way. We have only to look at the papers 
to see the seriousness of the situation. It has brought into 
being a combination of the Churches in the United. Tempe- 
rance Council of the Christian Churches, which organised in 
Liverpool an important meeting on January 29, 1917, addressed 
by Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Bishop Mercer, and Rev. Father 
Hughes, under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Liverpool. 
This Council has a broad platform, including the significant 
plank of local option. The general situation has given rise 
to the ‘ Strength of Britain Movement,’ supported by many 
who looked of old askance on the champions of Teetotalism ; 
it has roused the Trade to the astounding statement that it is 
responsible for the upkeep of the harmless, necessary cow, and 
so the saviour of infant life! It inspired the ‘ King’s Lead,’ 
and its dark side is seen in the ignominious refusal of Pazlia- 
ment to support that example. Day by day the menace is 
more clearly seen. On Saturday, February 24, we learnt 
that a further restriction on brewing was to be imposed ; only 
10,000,000 barrels a year were to be brewed, and a corre- 
sponding restriction was imposed on the placing of spirits 
on the market. But the summer produced a demand for a 
relaxation of this restriction which could not be ignored. 
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Two rival schemes hold the field for the adequate 
treatment of the evil. State purchase has its advocates, 
and total prohibition seems to others the only way. This 
much at least may be said in favour of the latter alternative 
as @ war measure: as an act of sacrifice on the part of 
those at home for those abroad it is long overdue. It would 
break the wizard’s spell that has held us for centuries in 
chains. Should the waste of foodstuffs in the brewing of 
strong drink make it necessary to choose between bread 
and beer, the beer must go; but it would be worthier of the 
nation if it were sacrificed voluntarily in recognition of the 
valour of her sons. They are struggling for liberty on sea 
and land, cannot we renounce our national slavery ? If once 
the habit were broken we may rest assured, so conspicuous 
would be the benefit in every rank of society, we would never 
go back to unrestricted sale of alcoholic drink again. 

Our purpose in this article, however, is to speak of in- 
temperance not merely as a hindrance to winning the war, 
but as a constant evil affecting the country socially, morally, 
and spiritually, as well as economically. When all is said 
of the improved position, the fact remains that those who 
know the homes of working people best are most urgent that 
drink to-day is one of the principal factors in social degradation. 
If their language appears violent, it is because the iron has 
entered into their soul. They know that drinking, evil in 
itself, accentuates the difficulty of all other problems, and 
they demand that it must be dealt with as a preliminary to 
hopeful advance in other directions. 

m To prevent these evils various remedies have been 
suggested. a ¥ 
1. Further restrictions of the hours of off sales. 

2. Restriction of the number of days on which drink can 
be bought for home-consumption. 

3. Local Option. 

4. The adoption of some system for recording and limiting 
the quantity obtainable by any single person in a week. 

The first three are manifestly insufficient to afford effective 
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barriers against excessive drinking of those who have acquired 
the habit and are bent on satisfying it. 

The fourth method, known as the ‘ Gothenburg’ system, 
has recently been adopted in Sweden with excellent results. 
Briefly, the plan adopted would work out in England like this : 

A person who wishes to buy drink for use at home must 
obtain a permit at a central office, where he records his name 
and address, signs his name and leaves his ‘ finger print’ 
for identification in case of need. The permit he takes to 
the shop at which he wishes to buy. The tradesman takes 
it and gives in exchange a book requiring him to write his 
name in it at once. The number on the permit will be 
the number he writes on the book he issues. The customer 
then states his want and is supplied, the shopman entering 
in the book the date, shop, amount, and cost, just as if he 
were an ordinary tradesman making out a bill. This done, 
the customer leaves with his purchase and the book. For 
every subsequent purchase he must produce the book, and 
get the transaction entered up. It is the tradesman’s duty 
to see that he does not exceed the officially authorised amount 
in any week. When a book is filled, another will be supplied 
in exchange by any licence-holder, the old one being sent to 
the central office for examination. Thanks to the shop mark, 
any carelessness in permitting excessive drink in any week 
can be traced to the proper person. This system is protected 
by various devices to prevent a man getting two permits 
and against impersonation. A small fee for books and permits 
covers cost of administration. The system is so efficient 
and simple that it is well worth trying in England. 

This scheme has been quite decisively opposed, but the 
introduction of somewhat analogous schemes in the selling 
of sugar, etc., may provide some indication in the near 
future of the way in which it might be successfully worked. 

Injustice in the present charge for licences is an abuse 
that ought to be remedied. A publican is far more heavily 
taxed than a spirit grocer for his licence, though the business 
of the grocer may be as great, and its effects more serious, 
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Grocers’ licences are a positive danger to those whose sex 
and social position make them unwilling to visit a public- 
house. They lead to much secret drinking by women. ~ 4 

Sunday closing, which prevails in Scotland and Wales, 
would probably be welcomed by many publicans who at pre- 
sent work seven days every week. Were there a referendum 
on the subject, the limitation would probably carry the day. 
We are far too lenient to the Sunday tripper. Surely it is 
no great hardship for those who wish to spend the day in the 
country to take their drink with them. 

With regard to alternatives for the public-house, there is 
much to be said in favour of transforming them all from 
drinking shops into bond-fide victualling houses; but the 
difficulties are so great that many reformers are advocating 
State Purchase. This, however, would mean setting up a 
new Government department. It is surely a dangerous 
thing to get into the habit of looking to the State to do for 
us what we can do for ourselves. Prussia has undermined 
the fundamental character of its people by the practice. We 
do not want to Prussianise the United Kingdom, nor do we 
want a Board of Victualling like the Board of Education 
or the Poor Law Board, with a new tribe of officials and all 
the attendant expense. 

Municipalities might with advantage grant the use of 
public baths during the winter months for concerts and other 
entertainments where refreshments might also be provided, 
and might even support such efforts by small grants in aid, 
while local talent, musical or dramatic, was being developed ; 
but such undertakings should be carried out by the people 
and for the people on business lines, and on self-supporting 
principles. As soon as possible rents should be paid. Only 
in this way can permanent success be hoped for. 

Temperance reformers are certainly right in turning 
their attention to substitutes for public-houses. So far no 
suitable temperance drink has been invented. Barley water 
does not suit some constitutions, and water, hot or cold, is 
thought ‘ uninteresting.’ 
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Much drinking is due to the dull monotony of people’s 
lives. The Church has done something in the past to 
brighten them, and many places of worship are now the 
centres to which thousands turn for light, Christian fellow- 
ship, and interest. But the provision of entertainments 
should not be left to the clergy, who have their spiritual duties 
to attend to. It is the work of the young layman, and it is 
to be hoped that when the war is over, he will enter on it with 
enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile the duty of the clergy and all Christian workers 
is to see that in every parish organisation place is found for 
the systematic inculcation of the primary duties of the Christian 
life—temperance, soberness, and chastity—for it is the sinful 
lusts of the flesh which to-day are the most serious obstacles 
to the coming of the Kingdom of God in the land. 


t Eprrors. 


IMPURITY—MEN AND YOUTHS. 


THE statement by the Commissioners on Venereal Disease, 
that ten per cent. of our people are infected by one or other 
of the two terrible maladies that are at the present time 
attacking the very tap root of life, has come to multitudes 
as an unwelcome surprise. Aloof in a world of our own, we 
have been content to watch in leisurely way what we call 
the comedy of life, to be told abruptly, by those whose word 
we cannot doubt, that beneath the smiling surface a grim 
tragedy is being acted, whose issues threaten the very existence 
of the nation. 

The vice they expose (1) devitalises the soul and (2) corrupts 
the body. (1) Its power to devitalise the soul may he traced 
in its effects on (a) the individual, and (6) society. 

(a) It deprives the soul of its power to seek and attain 
spiritual ideals, religious, moral, and esthetic, by debasing 
the imagination, that God-like creative power which, under 
the guidance of the intellect, enables man to make for himself 
a world of thought and feeling. This fact our Saviour pithily 
expresses in the beatitude, ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.’ The vision of God is the culmination — 
of the search for religious, moral, and esthetic ideals. The | 
impure are to be pitied because they can neither seek nor 
find God. They cannot seek Him, because their desire has 
turned aside to lower things; they cannot find Him because 
impurity has deprived them of vision. Erasmus warns the 
scholar not to think of evil, for if he does he will soon think 
of nothing else. How many youths of golden promise have 
forfeited their spiritual and intellectual birthright by dalliance 
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with evil thoughts and secret sins. As one of their own 
school has written from his cell in Reading Gaol : 


He does not win who plays with sin in the secret house of shame. 


(6) Impurity robs the soul of its capacity for winning and 
keeping the affection and support of its fellow-man. It needs 
no advertisement to show how many homes it has wrecked, 
how many hearts it has broken. Impurity dissolves the 
threefold bond of union which joins man to man in human 
society by turning faith into suspicion, love into hate, and 
hope into disillusion and despair. 

(2) It corrupts the body. In the century which witnessed 
the discovery of America, a new disease appeared in Europe, 
first in the bagnios, then, spreading right and left, it corrupted 
the city, and from it passed along the trade routes until it 
had extended itself to every part of the continent. Some 
said it came from America, others from the Levant, whence 
so many plagues had come. But it differed from them all in 
its effects and method. It did not strike the victim with 
mortal sickness, but spread within him silently, remaining 
often dormant, to break out afresh when the person thought 
himself immune. But its most characteristic feature was its 
extraordinary power of conveying itself into the new-born 
generation. No part of the body escaped its ravages, no 
tissue, no organ. Sometimes the child was born blind, some- 
times crippled, sometimes insane. For hundreds of years 
it has been with us; and what it was when it first appeared 
that it is still—the one especial disease of generation. It is 
generally conveyed by contact, but it may be imparted by 
the breath, by a kiss, by a garment, an object. It is a disease 
of the life-stock, and every affected person is at some stage 
a dangerous carrier. 

There is no use making a mystery, and saying such diseases 
are the scourge appointed by God to punish sin. The two 
associated maladies are caused, like so many other contagious 
diseases, by minute organisms which propagate with enormous 
rapidity in any part of the body or brain. 

Both of them, the one most perilous to women, the other 
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affecting the sexes equally, but especially their children, 
are curable, but, unfortunately, no one once affected can be 
guaranteed of his cure, for the germs may he dormant for 
many years yet awake to activity and transmit themselves 
to the new-born child. 

It is of the utmost importance that persons who are 
infected, or suspect themselves of being so, should consult a 
doctor without delay. The only hope of a radical cure lies 
in early treatment. 

The Commissioners earnestly recommend the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge by persons able to impart it judiciously, 
especially by parents, whose duty it is to tell their adolescent 
children the nature and functions of those organs whose 
operation is to them naturally mysterious. This they con- 
sider is a national obligation in the interests of society. 
They also look to the formation of an enlightened public 
opinion to back up sanitary measures: given this there is no 
reason why both diseases should not be extirpated, and that 
in comparatively few years. There can be no gainsaying 
the facts. Unless this is done national degeneracy is sure. 
The long conspiracy of silence must be broken. Our people 
must be taught. This is the first duty. The second obviously 
is to support Preventive and Rescue work, and extend it to 
every part of the diocese. It is discreditable to the people 
of Lancashire that the devoted ladies who are giving their 
lives to this almost heart-breaking task should be hindered 
in their night-and-day labours by the apathy, the ignorance, 
or parsimony of those whose social and moral interests they 
so ungrudgingly serve. 

The sanitary authorities in Liverpool have submitted 
to the Government a scheme for the treatment of these 
diseases which will probably be sanctioned; and then it is 
to be hoped the town will apply itself more seriously to 
preventive and educational work without which no system, 
however well devised, will succeed. 


W. B. PHYA. W. 


IMPURITY—WOMEN 


THE Report of the Royal Commission on Venereal Diseases 
has forced home to not a few the vital urgency of the 
question of impurity. But Royal Commissions often pass 
prematurely into oblivion, and in such a matter ag this 
the tendency is for the public generally to slur over the 
importance and urgency of the matter, and to escape as 
quickly as possible from the presence of the few whose con- 
sciences and interest are quickened to enthusiasm. 

It is impossible to tabulate the extent of the evil, but 
this is immaterial. Statistics stun rather than stimulate. 
More important is it to bring home to people the fact that 
all classes, and by no means chiefly the poorest classes, are 
affected. Vice on the streets appears to be on the decline, 
but acquaintance with the facts proves undoubtedly an in- 
crease of immorality among the young. There is, unhappily, 
much secret vice in the homes which comes under no law, 
and no outward punishment is inflicted because there are 
skilful means of avoiding childbearing. Instances of impurity 
before marriage are very common. 

All this constitutes a national menace of the utmost 
gravity. The stubborn persistence, the far-reaching conse- 
quences, and the contagious nature of disease resulting from 
vice imperil the national health to an alarming degree. 

To meet this menace we must first face its causes. The 
first point of importance to note is the increase of independence 
among boys and girls of still irresponsible age, and the increase 
of wages enhances this dangerous independence. School- 
days over, the majority are under no sort of control, and 
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after working hours are left to the vicious influences of the 
street. Girls grow impatient of their homes and are ready 
on the slightest provocation to seek “ fuinished rooms’; and 
thus expose themselves to the greatest danger. 

This danger is aggravated by the lack of wise teaching 
in the home. Parental discipline is rare, and rarer still 
parental example in spiritual matters. On the other hand, 
inherited tendencies, both moral and physical, account for 
much of the evil. <A large proportion of the girls admitted 
into rescue homes are themselves illegitimate. The sins of 
the fathers in this sense are often visited upon their children. 

Outside the home various influences operate to evil effect. 
The kind of life illustrated in many cinematograph shows, or 
described in much popular fiction, has a degrading effect. 

But pre-eminently notice should be taken of the per- 
versely double standard of purity still largely held. The 
idea that impurity brands a woman as an outcast, but boys 
are the better for ‘ being boys’ and ‘ sowing their wild oats,’ 
is fundamentally immoral. In one of his letters, Forbes 
Robinson speaks very temperately of the unsatisfactory 
atmosphere felt even in such stories as Thackeray wrote. The 
sad fact is, that while Thackeray somewhat sadly described 
life as it is, too many of his readers imagine that it is a picture 
of life as it must be. 

And last among the causes we must note with shame 
the increasing temptation to earn money by immoral practices. 

From the causes we turn to suggested remedies. They 
may be ranged under three heads—Education, Legislation, 
Prevention. The important thing to note at the outset 
is that in this, as in other reforms, the best is oft the enemy 
of the good. The legislation at present contemplated is 
resisted by some who will have nothing if they may not have 
all they desire. Perfection is never compassed at one step. 

Education includes awakening parents to a sense of ‘their 
responsibilities, of which not the least important is definite 
instruction to their children on sex questions. It includes 
also bringing the community, and particularly the religious 
bodies, to see the wisdom of providing opportunities for young 
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people of both sexes to meet together under conditions that 
are healthy and innocent. 

The legislative question is beset with thorny points. 
Theoretical objections to the curtailing of private liberties 
stand defiantly in the way of reform. We would urge these 
points : 


(a) Increased power to deal with children who are victims 
of impurity, placing them under wise and careful training. 

(6) The raising of the age of consent. 

(c) Increased facilities for the affiliation of illegitimate 
children. 

(d) Increased severity in dealing with offenders under 
the Children’s Act. 


Under the head of prevention, we urge the resolute breaking 
down of a false shame which at present renders the Church’s 
rescue and preventive work something to be spoken of with 
bated breath and to be carried on by a few enthusiasts. The 
co-operation of men is needed. Their support would greatly 
strengthen the hands of the workers, and open out new 
opportunities of aggressive work among men and boys. Again, 
rescue work should not be simply the shutting up of girls 
in homes, dingy and unattractive, but should embrace the 
whole question of the moral and spiritual reformation of 
both sexes; and more homes should be established to meet 
the needs of very varying characters and ages, providing 
congenial occupations, and suitable education to fit the 
inmates for later life. More must also be attempted to 
provide means of livelihood for mothers with illegitimate 
children lest a worse evil befall them. 

The way to these reforms lies in the rousing of the clergy 
and their people to a sense of the need of scientific treatment 
of the whole problem. The number of experienced workers 
is happily growing, but their usefulness is still thwarted by 
ignorance, by indiscriminate relief, by the timidity of the 
well-meaning, and by the silence of the clergy on such topics 
as the sanctity of marriage and the sin of impurity. 


J.E.H. J. B.D. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING 


Wuen we see the sins of gambling, drunkenness, and im- 
purity coupled together (as in some forms of prayer for 
parishes), we are inclined to imagine that the combination 
is the result of a certain blindness to proportion inherent in 
the clerical mind. Intemperance and impurity are gross 
and flagrant; but gambling is a weakness rather than a sin 
in the eyes of many ; a pardonable vice. 

In very many instances indeed, the harm done is slight 
(although every gambling transaction is harmful as producing 
a looseness of thought as to the responsibility of wealth, and 
as tending to an unproductive circulation of money). There 
is little apparent harm in a sweepstake, a mild flutter over 
a game, a small stake upon a racehorse. Further, what 
objections can be reasonably urged against a raffle at a charity 
bazaar when Art Unions are legal ? 

The crusade against gambling, therefore, is left to a few 
enthusiasts—dubbed fanatics ; it is iull-supported, and efforts 
to promote anti-gambling legislation prove very uphill work 
for their promoters. The writer of the present note desires 
to avoid entirely any exaggerated statements, but before 
presenting a certain number of bald facts, wishes to say that, 
in his opinion, people who desire to promote a Christian 
standard of life in our country should feel an especial obliga- 
tion at this time to set an example of rigid abstinence from 
all appearance of gambling in view of the notorious difficulties 
which workpeople are to-day in so many places encounter- 
ing as a resut of high wages and a spurious and transient 
prosperity. Money easily earned is often rashly spent, and, 
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apart from moral considerations, gambling is among the least 
useful ways of spending, and the least hopeful ways of ac- 
quiring, money. At best it is a ‘mug’s game ’; all too often 
it is the road to ruin and death. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, betting and gambling had 
assumed colossal proportions. In 1907, Mr. A. J. Robinson 
exposed the serious extent to which football betting by coupons 
was carried on. This system appears to have originated in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool, and quickly overspread the 
whole district, and even the whole country. Accurate statistics 
for later years are not available, but the evidence seems clear 
that it was growing rather than diminishing. 

Again, until quite recently organised sweepstakes were 
conducted from Switzerland. The promoters we may assume 
made a good thing out of it, yet in 1913 they gave away as 
much as £50,000 in prizes. So-called competitions in weekly 
newspapers were—and are still—very popular. A prize is 
given so disproportionate to the amount of skill required, that 
these competitions cannot be regarded as anything but a 
gamble. 

The war has necessarily affected all these forms of gambling. 
Racing and football events have been less frequent, but, on 
the other hand, the newspapers have discovered a new interest 
in Irish racing, and found opportunities for betting news 
and tips in obscure meetings across the Channel. Not the 
least serious abuse of the Press before and during the war is 
its pandering to this form as well as other forms of craving 
for sheer excitement. 

On the other hand, betting amongst quite young boys 
has considerably grown since the decrease of police super- 
vision. A case comes to mind, which is certainly not isolated, 
of a lad of fifteen who, in the absence of his father on active 
service, has become addicted to gambling, irregular at work, 
and is now adding beer-drinking to his unprofitable habits. 
Women have fallen victims to the same temptation; we 
learn that at St. Helens, and we may safely assume elsewhere, 
‘bookies’ touts ’ were found haunting the back alleys and way- 
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laying women unbalanced by the possession of more money 
than usual. 

The habits of gambling in the army and in munition centres 
are the subject of frequent remark. Unhappily, this is not 
confined to the ignorant and uneducated. 

Three instances of betting in war time may be added. 

1. During the earlier period of the war a bookmaker in 
the North received in four weeks as much as £1840 in cash, 
for approximately 17,000 bets. 

2. In 1915 a rabbit-coursing event was held near Liverpool, 
at which one bookmaker had a book of £500 before a dog was 
let loose. Over two thousand men found time to be present. 
The event was described as a carnival of betting under 
peculiarly brutal conditions. 

3. On Wednesday, September 20, 1916, a race was run 
by children on the Liverpool Athletic Ground for purely 
betting purposes. A letter describing it, written by Mr. F. G. 
D’Aeth, appeared in the Liverpool Daily Post on September 22. 
At this meeting Lancashire fathers set their children (one 
was aged four) to race with clearly this object—to provide 
opportunities for betting. Little or no interest was taken 
in the actual racing; the only shouts were those of the book- 
makers. The moral consequences to the children thus brought 
into the atmosphere of betting, the obvious temptation to 
elder competitors to run on the cross, were not regarded. 
Mr. D’Aeth adds: ‘I find it difficult to describe the sordid 
atmosphere of the whole proceedings.’ 

These instances sufficiently illustrate the grossness of a 
vice which appears to offer special attractions to Englishmen, 
Public bodies and even Parliament are very supine in the 
matter. 

The war has put on the shelf bills which were before 
Parliament to stop bookmakers circularising possible clients 
or advertising their businesses; to make newspaper com- 
petitions which border on gambling illegal ; and to deal with 
football betting. 

The increased necessity of economy, in view of the enormous 
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debt incurred by the war, sounds a challenge to patriotic 
citizens to awake to the seriousness of this evil. 

Legislation is required and will, it is hoped, receive attention 
and general support. But more than legislation is required. 
Instruction should be given in day-schools on the ethics 
of the question, but, above all, the richer classes of the com- 
munity should be urged to exercise self-control, and even 
self-sacrifice, in the matter of racing, bets, and gambling 
games. What istothema matter of unimportance may mean 
a crisis to those who take them as examples in amusement 
and luxury. It is not a light thing to engage in a practice 
which was directly responsible in the three months prior 
to the war for one murder, seven cases of other crime, and 
ten bankruptcies. J. R. D. 


H 2 


THE CRAVING FOR EXCITEMENT 


Ir your hours of work are long and your class of work 
monotonous, mechanical, and devoid of the satisfaction of 
completeness—you will find yourself at once too tired to 
seek out the pleasures that are most profitable, those, that is, 
that demand some expenditure of mental effort, and lighter 
occupations only will present any attraction to you. If your 
taste is trained you may find in quiet social intercourse the 
relief that you need: if you are quite dull and ignorant, you 
may be content with mere inertia and sleep, but even the 
weary ploughman plods his way pretty often to the village 
inn where he can meet his cronies. But if your lot is cast in 
the busy town, with gaily-lighted streets, shops open late 
with many cheap allurements, moving pictures, and all the 
empty bustle of the town when workshops are shut down 
for the night, then ‘ seeing life’ will be something fraught 
with danger, and another of the many social problems rises 
up to demand solution. 

In olden days workpeople were supposed to be content 
with a lot of unremitting toil ; to-day work is regarded by 
most people as a necessary evil from which to escape when 
possible—because it is often so purely mechanical as to be 
simply a form of slavery. Democracy promises freedom, 
but offers no guidance as to how to employ the hours of 
freedom. Suggestions, however, are rife in the example of 
the leisured classes, and so on every hand the poorer people 
among us are offered cheap imitations of the life that wealthier 
people live. There are both good and bad elements in this 
state of affairs. If the pleasures offered to the populace 
are rarely elevating in character it is largely because the 
‘idle rich’ have set the example of thoughtless frivolity. 
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There are, on the other hand, sufficient instances in every 
district to show how imitation of the richer folk may lead 
to improved conditions in cottage homes, and raise all round 
the standard of living. It is high time for the rich to realise 
their responsibility in this matter. They set the example. 
It,is a laudable ambition to possess nice furniture, a piano, 
or to be dressed like a gentleman or a lady. Unhappily, 
the more conspicuous examples of to-day seem to be empty- 
headed and extravagant. Many working people have found 
in war conditions the opportunity of discovering what the 
rich find so fascinating in expensive kinds of drink. 

Now the whole contention of this book is that man is 
@ spiritual being and cannot be happy or contented so long 
as the spiritual side of his nature be ignored. Modern con- 
ditions of industry reduce the spiritual aspect of work to 
vanishing point, and modern social life displays a like tendency ; 
so that relaxation, instead of opening up new avenues of 
spiritual possibility, tends to become simply an exciting of 
the lower sensibilities; and pleasure, instead of recreating 
the faculties, only offers an artificial stimulus which, in the 
long run, exhausts rather than builds up, energy. 

It is easier to see the danger than to suggest the remedy. 
It is partly a question of fashion. If we could cease to regard 
the cultivation of the intellect as a dull or outré pursuit 
confined to a few select circles, then the faculty of imitation 
would insensibly lead the working classes of the community 
to take a pride in self-improvement and a pleasure in worthy 
pursuits. But, further, it devolves upon the whole community 
to do more to provide opportunities of social intercourse and 
entertainment which shall really tend to recuperate the 
wearied faculties of tired people, and to provide them with 
interests that make life inspiriting despite the inevitably 
mechanical routine of factory and office life. The function 
of the Church in this matter is not easy to define. The need 
is too great for it to be possible for any parish to bear adequately 
the burden of providing recreation for the people. Quite 
apart from questions of cost, there is no little danger of the 
Church exhausting her energies in social effort ; whereas her 
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first duty is to recall men to a remembrance of their spiritual 
nature and provide opportunities for the exercise of their 
spiritual powers, and the satisfying of their spiritual needs. 
But inasmuch as recreation is not less a spiritual than a 
physical need, the Church cannot hold aloof from this problem 
of social intercourse and entertainment. That is simply the 
way to ensure the degradation of the conception of human 
happiness. Religion is for the whole man. ‘It does not 
take much of a man to be a Christian, but it takes all of 
him that there is.’ Therefore the Church must come more 
and more to see that the close interpenetration of the physical 
and the spiritual in human experience demands of her a 
deeper and more clearly expressed sympathy with all that 
goes to make up human life. Even questionable enterprises 
deserve this much praise, that they are attempts to find a 
solution for a very subtle problem. 

Meanwhile all praise is due to those who work earnestly to 
brighten the lives of the poorer members of the community by 
guild and clubs and social entertainments. We cannot but refer 
in passing to one effort in Liverpool that is probably unique. 
At the instigation of Miss Fanny L. Calder, a performance of the 
‘ Messiah ’ for the poor has been given now for forty years 
every Good Friday, in St. George’s Hall, and the attendances 
show how greatly this effort to help people to spend that 
day worthily is appreciated. The performance is another 
piece of evidence that it is not waste of time to provide what 
is good—that there are latent possibilities of true enjoyment 
of what is lovely, pure, and of good report, among the poorer 
classes of the community. The love of the beautiful is not, 
as sometimes we suppose, an artificially acquired taste. The 
masses have as yet had little opportunity—they have been 
little led to enjoy what is good or to spend on what is profit- 
able. When we understand they are spiritual beings, requiring 
pleasure and recreation, we shall begin to see that duty 
summons us to provide them with opportunities of pleasure 
more wholesome and elevating than those at present 
available. 


C. IRD. 


THE TRUE PATH TO PLEASURE 


Amonc the rich and the well-to-do the possession of means 
to gratify every passing fad without the expenditure of 
physical or mental energy, has resulted in widespread atrophy 
of interest and desire. Life, in consequence of its luxuries 
and excitements, has become less interesting. Material 
comforts have killed the wish for any occupation which 
demands concentrated attention and effort. The result is 
that spiritual ideals have faded out, eclipsed by the glitter 
of the footlights. The artificial has elbowed the natural out 
of the way. Books now most in favour are those that give 
us least trouble, the plays we like best are those that make 
us laugh, not those that make us think. Even travel, that 
most engaging popular educator, has degenerated into a 
hasty motor drive from one expensive hotel to another. 

We know this is wrong and deplore it, but we, if we have 
had the misfortune to be the children of wealthy and thought- 
less parents, have been brought up in it. Perhaps in the 
judgment of High Heaven, no crime has been wrought more 
pitiful in its consequences than that of rich parents competing 
with each other to provide more sumptuous children’s parties 
than their neighbours, with the result that happy, natural, self- 
sufficing childhood has grown blasé, cynical, and critical. 
The same idle rich and thoughtless people have insisted on 
the expensive private schools they patronise providing 
expensive and unsuitable meals for the children, because 
‘they are accustomed to them at home.’ Families brought 
up this way are sealed beforehand to the service of Mammon. 

The poor have not as yet had much opportunity for 
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indulging in unreasonable luxury, but they also spend an 
undue proportion of their income on spectacular amusements, 
betting, and gambling. They have far more excuse than the 
rich ; indeed, it is a thing to be desired that the less privileged 
classes should awaken to new sources of delight. It is easy 
for rich people to protest against the folly of an art-pot, an. 
aspidistra, and Nottingham curtains in a cottage window, 
or the sacred stuffiness of an unused parlour, but the heart 
that has devised these things may be seeking in a dim way 
an ideal a little above its surroundings. Of course, rich people, 
who regard money as the test of all value, condemn such 
things. But their own miserable failure to get the best out 
of life disqualifies them from assuming the judge’s wig. 
Let them ask first what proportion of their own income they 
spend on Literature, Art, or Religion before casting stones 
at the working man’s wife with her eight guinea drawing- 
room suite. 

To get back to Nature, if that is our wish, the shortest 
road is through the nursery. Leave children alone and they 
find a thousand diversions, and the day is never too long. 
Get them into the habit of expecting to be amused and every- 
thing bores them. But our nurseries are not quite natural. 
We have lost our folk-lore and our national games. The 
conjurer who produces a white rabbit out of a hat and other 
entertainers have expelled the best fun from life. By all 
means let us have the man of cards, coins, and rabbits once 
in a way, but let us teach the little folks to be their own 
entertainers. They will enjoy their improvisations, their 
charades and little plays, their dances and whigmarees far 
more than anything money can provide. And what is true 
of home and the nursery is true of half our parochial enter- 
tainments. No expensive ‘Movies’ can replace the sheer 
joy of motion a healthy child knows when it is out for a 
dance. It is not half so nice to sit still and be amused as 
to amuse. 

We are for ever prating about Government for the people 
by the people. Why cannot we begin to arrange diversions 
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by the people for the people? A little more forethought, 
and a great deal less money, would put the pleasures of the 
nation in handsome trim. Professionalism is the bane of 
genuine amusement. Yet who would tolerate ‘star’ pro- 
fessors in a college who took no pupils? The true professor, 
worth his weight in gold, is the person who will teach our 
people how to amuse themselves. 

Now, is it not a fact that some of us are glad to pay for 
seats at public entertainments merely to get our children 
out of the way? Even when it comes to digging in the 
sand with bucket and spade, how many of us, when that 
pastime palls, are able to tell the wondering little people 
the life history of a crab or name a single seaside weed ? 
It is not a fair division of labour that the father should have 
all the fun of making money and his wife and children the 
paltry drudgery of spending it. Fathers must do their fair 
share. If ideals are to be de-materialised and re-spiritualised 
parents and children must unite for mutual service and self- 
improvement. The schools are sterilised by the homes. The 
teacher sows good seed in the field but the home atmosphere 
is mephitic, and the seed dies. 

Here, then, is the real secret out at last; we have been 
expecting other people to amuse us while the joy of life is 
to amuse them. Teach us how to do that and you have 
solved for us the problem of the happy life, the principle that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. When Erasmus’s 
Ship of Fools comes along, no doubt we shall see aboard 
the wise men who cut down Maypoles, and sent the Christmas 
mummers home hungry. But we shall find, too, many a 
parson who spends fool’s money over entertainments while 
neglecting local talent and the budding, bursting enthusiasm 
of youth to be doing something; and parents, too, who are 
equally blind though a great deal richer than the parson. 
Perhaps, too, we shall see among the passengers a working 
man whose habit it is out of a thirty shilling wage to spend 
five in watching professionals at football for three hours of 
a Saturday afternoon when he might be playing it himself. 
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The retort to these suggestions comes from the Society 
lady, ‘So I’m expected to get up private theatricals! No, 
thank you. I can do something quite as delightful by the 
expenditure of ten guineas on professionals.’ That is how 
the world goes on. Avoid personal trouble if you possibly 
can. Expect other people to amuse you because you can 
pay for it, but never dream of being amusing, or if you cannot 
quite rise so high as that, putting the company in the happy 
way of amusing itself. Life demands amusement, especially 
the dull, grey life of the poor, but what we want, rich and poor, 
is to recover the delight of making other people glad. God 
made His children for joy, but we have lost our capacity for 
it, by neglecting to cultivate joy in ourselves. The full 
joyful life radiates joy. God give us back our lost spiritual 
ideals and our power to make others happy. If anyone 
cannot say Amen to that let him go aboard the Ship of Fools. 


HK. A. W. | 


- IN CONCLUSION 


THE reconstruction of society on a Christian basis after the 
war, the subject of so many hopes and prayers, raises, and 
will raise, far too many social problems for inclusion in any 
single book, more especially in a small one like this. A 
selection only was possible, and, if the reader thinks, and it 
is hoped he will think, that many subjects are left out which 
ought to have been included, his objection will at least show 
that one of its purposes has been fulfilled, since it has occasioned 
this criticism. In the past Churchpeople have been so 
little interested in social problems as to criticise nothing. 
Absorbed in their own affairs, they have left social problems 
to the expert. This evil comes partly from our too perfect 
organisation. Few towns are so fully equipped with societies 
and charities as Liverpool, but the social problems we shall 
have to face in the future lie outside the sphere of them all, 
for it is inevitable in the nature of things, that they can only 
deal with symptoms, whereas we have to deal with causes. 
Thus, for example, we have our homes for orphan waifs and 
strays, but the committees which manage them cannot 
prevent children becoming homeless and destitute, which 
is what in the future we must see about. If the working 
classes were prosperous, as we hope to see them in a renewed 
England, there would be no such homelessness and destitution. 

The whole tendency of organised effort, especially when 
comprehensive, is to reduce, and finally to eliminate, individual 
effort. If there were no machinery for dealing with the 
drunkard we would go to him ourselves and try the force of 
persuasion ; as it is, we wonder why the police are not more 
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alert, the magistrates more strict, or the State more watchful, 
and there it ends. In our grandparents’ days the poor were 
relieved in a very human, but most unscientific way, at the 
back-door ; in more enlightened times we leave our almsgiving 
to the Poor-Law Guardians and the Relieving Officer, who 
will do it so much more efficiently, and save us so much 
trouble. Indeed, we are getting very modest about our ability 
for social work. No doubt we are wise to use our charitable 
machinery for all it is worth, but we must remember that 
we have not discharged the whole duty of man by subscribing 
to a few appeals, or reflecting that other people do so, which is, 
perhaps, not quite the same thing. 

Churchpeople lately have been charged with being too 
parochial. The charge is quite unjust; we are not even 
parochial yet, we are merely congregational. So far from 
seeking the lost sheep of the parish, we do not pay much 
attention to the folded one, unless we happen to meet him 
in society. We are more careful of the people who rent 
pews and subscribe to Church funds than of the stray person 
who drops in occasionally, or stays away and is not missed. 
And so it is happening in some parishes that the ninety and 
nine are in the wilderness and only the odd sheep in the fold. 

Yet we have in many places a wonderfully intricate 
organisation, with classes and clubs for everybody, which 
keep us so much occupied we have no time to go after the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness. So long as pastoral work 
is so lightly regarded, it is no wonder we have little knowledge 
of the social needs of our people. A thousand things go 
wrong in the business of their lives of which we know nothing. 
If we knew we would be indignant, wrathful, and reforming. 
The first step obviously is to find out the facts; then to 
study and discuss them, until we are sure of our ground, lest 
zeal without discretion should make bad worse. At present 
Churchpeople are generally dull and apathetic. The Mission 
has aroused some, but the mass still slumber and sleep. 
The time has come for a great awakening. 

Our responsibility as a National Church is great, as the 
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Church of an enormous Empire. God has set His Church as 
a city upon a hill. We would choose for it a sweet, snug 
valley. He has placed it as a lighted candle in a candlestick, 
to give light to all that are in the house, we have hid it under 
a bushel ; worse than that, we have reduced it to a mere poten- 
tiality of light-gwing, we have made it an unlighted candle, or 
a match waiting to be struck. 

The latent possibilities of Churchpeople are practically inex- 
haustible. We do them injustice, or rather, we do injustice 
to the grace of God that lies dormant in their souls. All 
we need is to learn that Christianity is giving, not getting. 
Once let us realise that it really 7s far more blessed to give 
than to receive, and we will brighten up with hope and ex- 
pectancy. Like converted Saul, we will ery, ‘Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?’ 
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